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Editorial Survey 


A UNITED RELIGIOUS FRONT? 


N view of the threat of Communism or the Totalitarian 
State to all Christians and Jews in the United States to- 
day, sectarian quarrels seem to a steadily increasing num- 

ber of sincere Christians and Jews not only petty and trivial, 
but positively dangerous. Unless all creeds, they say, which 
profess belief in one God, supramundane and spiritual, unite 
against the common enemy of atheism, and the natural “re- 
ligions” of state, race or class, we may find ourselves in the 
same desperate position as the Christians and Jews of Europe. 
Dean Sperry of the Harvard Divinity School puts the case 
very plainly: “The vital problem today is not which one of 
the Christian religions is the true one. We cannot fight the 
new conflict in the world with guerilla warfare going on 
among our churches.” 

This need of inter-faith cooperation is being preached from 
pulpit and platform. Seminars and rallies are being organ- 
ized by different national groups, religious and non-religious, 
to plead the necessity of a united religious front against a 
common enemy. Representatives of the Catholic, Protestant 
and Jewish faiths are invited to forget their differences in 
doctrine, and to stand shoulder to shoulder before the people 
of America as united defenders of democracy and of the right 
of religious freedom as guaranteed by our Constitution. 
Tolerance they want extolled as the great American virtue. 
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Bigotry must die, and be buried forever. Unless we all, 
Christians and Jews, rouse ourselves to vindicate the common 
belief in God we all share, we shall perish. And the fault 
will be our own. 

No Catholic need hesitate to participate in any non-sec- 
tarian movement to protect the free right of religious worship 
in the United States, or to raise his voice against atheism, state 
religion or bigotry. In other words, with the objectives of 
this newly-awakened activity against the enemy of God, the 
Catholic Church is in complete sympathy. Her own voice, 
through the Pope and the American Hierarchy, has been 
raised loud and insistently in protest against the complacent 
indifference of America to the dangers of Communism and 
other enemies of religion. But this latest invitation of the 
churches to join hands in forming a united front of Chris- 
tians and Jews gives her pause. Such active participation by 
Catholics with other religious groups involves a series of 
important theological considerations, both dogmatic and 
moral. 

First and foremost, there can be no cooperation whatsoever 
by Catholics when it means the surrender of the Catholic 
doctrine that hers is the one, true religion. No excuse of ex- 
pediency can justify an act by which a Catholic compromises 
his faith. And to concede even temporarily or tacitly that one 
religion is as good as another, or that differences of doctrine 
are minor considerations in comparison with the fundamental 
beliefs, common to all religions, and therefore to be forgotten 
in a common crisis, would be from the Catholic viewpoint 
just such a compromise. The Catholic position is that there 
exists no single common article of faith. Even belief in the 
existence of a personal God is not a common denominator of 
Catholic and non-Catholic religions. The Catholic accepts 
authority as the most certain norm of that belief. The non- 
Catholic, on the other hand, bases his whole religion on the 
principle that authority is no norm whatever. 
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Secondly, apart from any compromise on doctrine, the 
Catholic who participates with representatives of other faiths 
in pleading a common religious cause, or in fighting a com- 
mon enemy of religion, is under a grave obligation to exercise 
supreme caution in his words. The claim of his Church to 
be the one true religion automatically brands other creeds as 
false, and he can in no way preach tolerance of error. He 
must in no way help to entrench a false creed in mens’ minds. 
Respect and charity for the person of a non-Catholic minister 
must never be interpreted to include respect for and tolerance 
of the creed he represents. Even the equality of all religions 
as a civil principle under the Constitution must be carefully 
qualified. Such a principle is accepted by the Catholic 
Church in America as the basis of a modus vivendi, but never 
for a moment does she subscribe to its truth. 

The divine mandate of the Church is to teach all nations 
and to baptize all men. It would be a betrayal of that mission 
for the Catholic Church in the United States ever to abandon 
explicit doctrinal teaching. It would be a surrender foreign 
to her tradition and traitorous to her ideal to concentrate her 
activities on campaigns for the promotion of good-will and 
friendly relations with other existing religions—thus to con- 
solidate her position against atheistic persecutions. She must 
practice the virtue of charity towards all, it is true. But not 
to the extent that faith will suffer. The long history of the 
Church teaches, finally, a discouraging lesson about the relia- 
bility of good-will on the part of those outside the Church. 
The only certain safety for the Catholic Church in America 
lies in keeping that Church firmly on the Rock upon which 
Jesus Christ builded it. Nothing else can give assurance that 
“the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” 

ROBERT A. HEwITT, S.J. 
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THE No-Popery Cry AT ATLANTIC CITY 


The Report of the President’s Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation, issued to the public in February, 1938, is no doubt one 
of the most significant documents on education published 
under the auspices of the Federal Government in a long time. 
In the main, the Committee strongly recommends Federal aid 
and explicitly discounts all intention of Federal control. 
Nevertheless, in many quarters the old fear is expressed as to 
the possibility of divorcing control from aid. Even one of the 
members of the Committee, Mr. T. J. Thomas, in a Minority 
Report, made a statement that clearly indicated his reasonable 
doubt on this extremely important issue: 

I feel so strongly, however, that the determination of what is to be taught 
in the schools should be left entirely to the States and localities that I would 
be completely opposed to any Federal aid for elementary and secondary educa- 
tion if it should result in Federal control over the local programs in the 
schools. . . . If the recommendations of the Committee on this point cannot 
be carried out in the spirit in which they are made, I would oppose the 
appropriation of any Federal funds for either old or new grants to the States 
for educational purposes. 


Father Blakeley, in his usual vigorous manner (America, 
April 2, 1938), is frankly skeptical of the possibility of pre- 
venting Federal aid becoming Federal control. Furthermore 
he is frankly contemptuous of the “liberality” displayed by 
the Committee in recognizing the services rendered to the 
nation by non-public schools, notably by the Catholic elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. While the Committee “recom- 
mends that where Federal aid is available for such incidental 
services as the provision of reading materials, the transporta- 
tion of pupils, the care of health, and scholarships, it shall be 
made available to all the children of the nation whether they 
are in public schools or not’; nevertheless, authoritative 
spokesmen on the Committee have not been slow to quiet the 
fears of anti-Catholic groups by assuring them that the Federal 
aid will probably not be forthcoming as the individual States 
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or the local school jurisdictions will determine whether the 
non-public schools are entitled to receive the Federal aid. 

The release of the report coincided with the annual meet- 
ing of the American Association of School Administrators at 
Atlantic City. The animus and bigotry displayed by certain 
factions of the Association at the mere mention of the pos- 
sibility of Federal aid for Catholic schools were not pleasant 
to witness. Strange how the ancient cry of No Popery will 
rouse the rabble even in these modern days. The great ad- 
vocates of “liberalism,” the Social Frontier group, were the 
first to start the new crusade against the insidious forces of 
Rome. They were ably seconded by the John Dewey Society 
and the Horace Mann League. The Social Frontier group 
and the John Dewey Society would like very much to control 
the public schools; they believe that the school teachers of 
America should take the gospel they promulgate, the gospel 
of secularism and pink Marxianism, and spread it in the 
school and thereby hasten the coming of the New Society. 
That this evangel has all the outer and inner marks of a re- 
ligious cult does not prevent them from ridiculing any private 
school that believes there is a God and that children should 
know of His existence. Dr. Strayer of Teachers College in a 
scheduled meeting of the Association used all the eloquence 
at his command in his attack on the provision for aid to church 
schools: 

Let’s not have any church—Catholic, Protestant, Jewish—using public 
money to make propaganda for any belief or policy peculiar to itself. . . . Let 
them not use the arm of government through controlled education to enforce 
their religious and political philosophies. History shows the tragedy of church- 
controlled education. . . . 


This, I believe, is the new technique, styled by the analysts 
of propaganda as “smearing.” Of course, Mr. Strayer would 
not object, indeed he ardently desires, to see the teachers grad- 
uating from Teachers College carrying to the ends of the 
nation the program of secularism and naturalism with which 
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Teachers College indoctrinates its neophytes. If a school be- 
lieves in God, immortality, the soul, free will, religion and 
so teaches children, that is propaganda. If one denies that 
God, soul, free will exist, and so teach children, then that is 
not propaganda. Dr. Strayer’s strong point is not logic. I am 
afraid he is even weak in history, and, of all things, con- 
temporary history. Where, one may respectfully ask Mr. 
Strayer, outside of Mr. Strayer’s own perfervid imagination, 
does “history show the tragedy of church-controlled educa- 
tion”? On the other hand, Dr. Strayer only needs to look at 
the daily despatches from Germany, Mexico, Russia, Italy 
to see the tragedy of state-controlled education. Yet Mr. 
Strayer would subscribe whole-heartedly to complete state 
control of education in America. If his heart bleeds so much 
for the tragedy of the past, he might save some for the tragedies 
of the present. 

One does not need to be a prophet or a son of a prophet to 
predict that Catholic schools will not receive Federal aid. 
The furor protestanticus aroused at Atlantic City by Strayer 
and the Social Frontiersmen will see to that. Whether all 
Catholics want Federal aid or not is another matter; there are 
some who think such aid will be purchased at too dear a price. 
But that Catholic children are entitled to receive aid from the 
Federal government for transportation, textbooks, health ser- 
vice and the like if other children receive such aid is a claim 
of ordinary justice. Or are Catholics no longer citizens? To 
regard this gesture of the President’s Committee either as a 
severance of the principle of separation of church and state 
or, as even some Catholics have been inclined to so regard it, 
as an example of unparalleled generosity is purest balderdash. 
WILLIAM J. MCGUCKEN, S.J. 
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SCIENTISM VS. ETHICS 


All too few are awake to the fact of how utterly our modern 
civilization has become dehumanized. As far as the “re- 
ceived” or prevailing trend is concerned man, considered in 
any true sense, as an intellectual and moral being is left com- 
pletely out of all reckoning. “Science” has usurped the whole 
field of knowledge and of human affairs. What cannot be 
tested by scientific method is denied all claim to objectively 
valid truth and whatever refuses to come within the control 
of science is relegated to some outer region of the irrational. 
As science knows nothing of man, except insofar as he is a 
member of the animal kingdom, it is therefore concluded that 
he is no more than an animal without any difference in kind 
but only of degree. Without any competence to judge on any 
other level than that of the purely phenomenal, science is 
precluded from discerning in respect to the inherent yet objec- 
tive value of the intrinsic determinations of the ends, purposes 
and motives of human conduct. Such being the case the 
wholly gratuitous assumption is taken to be warranted that 
man in himself is completely devoid of any inherent determi- 
nation in nature or of any such thing as an intrinsic power of 
self-determination. Nothing more is required than that 
science, the principle of all progress, should control the ex- 
trinsic circumstances whereby men are effectively determined 
to be moral, social and even religious beings. 

Now such a usurpation in the name of science is in no way 
scientific nor is science itself in any way responsible for the 
monstrous deformities that are now burgeoning on all hands 
as a result of this usurpation. Hence it is nothing else than 
sheer scientism and, as such, a mark of the degree to which 
our modern civilization has been reduced to the level of what 
Sorokin in his recent monumental work, Social and Cultural 
Dynamics, defines as a sensate mentality. In the last para- 
graph but one of his Postscript to the third volume he says 
very pertinently: 
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The most urgent need of our times is the man who can control himself 
and his lusts, who is compassionate to all his fellow men, who can see and 
seek for the eternal values of culture and society, and who deeply feels his 
unique responsibility in this universe. If the conquest of the forces of nature 
is the main function of the Sensate culture, the taming of man, his “humaniza- 
tion,” his ennoblement as the participant in the Divine Absolute has always 
been the function mainly of the Ideational culture. The Sensate culture did 
its best in the way of degrading man to the level of a mere reflex mechanism, 
a mere organ motivated by sex, a mere semimechanical, semiphysiological 
organism, devoid of any divine spark, of any absolute value, of anything noble 
and sacred. Such a debasement now becomes increasingly dangerous for the 
Sensate man himself. Hence the urgency of the shift from Sensatism to 
Ideationism, from the subjugation and control of nature by man to the control 


of man by himself. 


Even the scientists are growing dubious of their own 
scientism. In some instances this is manifest in their endeavor 
to maintain what they are pleased to consider the cultural 
value of science. George Sarton, for example, in his little 
book, The History of Science and the New Humanism, tells 
us that, “as far as we can discern, the main purpose of man is 
to create such intangible values as beauty, justice, truth”; that 
“the scientific activity is the only one which is obviously and 
undoubtedly cumulative and progressive’; and that “if our 
science were perfect it would represent the essence of the 
human spirit”; that “the unity of science and the unity of 
mankind are but two aspects of the same truth”; and that 
“scientific activity is the foremost creative activity of man- 
kind, not only materially but also spiritually.” This is 
scientism in its most bewitching and insidious form. But then 
the author concludes: “The most ominous conflict of our time 
is the difference of opinion, of outlook, between men of letters, 
historians, philosophers, the so-called humanists, on the one 
side, and scientists on the other.” 

Somewhat in contrast to George Sarton’s descriptive defini- 
tions of the science of scientism we have the statement made 
by Edwin G. Conklin of Princeton in his address as retiring 
president of the American Association for the Advancement 
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of Science at Indianapolis last December: “At the present 
time it is probable that nothing else so deeply concerns the 
welfare and progress of mankind as ethics.” In view of the 
author such a statement is at first startling until on further 
reading one discovers that he in turn will have nothing to do 
with anything but what he is pleased to define as an ethics 
of scientism. ‘Man in his entirety is the product of natural 
evolution.” “Intelligence in animals and man is arrived at 
in the same way.” ‘Human intelligence and purpose, social 
sympathy, cooperation and ethics in general are. . . also parts 
of nature and the products of natural evolution.” There is no 
such thing as free will. Yet “it is a fact that improvements in 
human nature are not keeping pace with increasing knowledge 
of and control over outer nature.” 

From such blithering and culturally misbegotten nonsense 
it is refreshing to turn to two pronouncements made by our 
wise old cynic and genuine scholar, Charles A. Beard. Ina 
paper incorporated as Appendix I in the Supplement to the 
American Political Science Review, February, 1930, he says: 


There can be no great creative work in political science without ethics. 
. . . Science and statistics are dead. Mere curiosity is not enough to sustain 
fifty years of dedicated inquiry and imagination. Nor can political science 
ignore ethics any longer—unless sterility is to be the goal of its labors. Science 
never tells anyone what to do in any large human situation, what is most 
valuable, what is most worth doing. It never commands anyone to do any- 
thing. . . . Now the ethics of which I am speaking here is not the ethics of 
convenience and utility ; it is the ethics of the effort that transcends the immedi- 
ately useful and proper and relates itself to that which is simple, human, and 
sacrificial. Without ethics, political science can have no more vital connec- 
tion with life than have the tables of an adding machine. 


Almost a year later in the course of an article contributed to 
Scribner's, December, 1931, entitled “Rushlights in Dark- 
ness,” he further declared (italics ours) : 

The world is in confusion and doubt—and politics, economics, engineering 


rationality, and mechanical dictatorships offer no satisfactory clew out of the 
Daedalian tangle. Politics alone is helpless, because as an art it relies on 
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opinion ; and as a science it is descriptive or, if pragmatic, acts only within a 
narrow range of certainty. Economics separated from politics is only half a 
subject to start with and is in such a state of chaos that it no longer boasts 
of being a science. Manchesterism is dead beyond resurrection. A timid 
reformism holds the centre of the scene, with communism attacking it on all 
fronts. Natural science is powerless in the human domain because it is of 
necessity neutral; it cannot say whether chemistry should be used for killing 
or healing. Its victories have come from its very neutrality and when it 
departs from neutrality, it ceases to be science and becomes ethics, prejudice, 
or superstition. That is why millions spent for research in sociology, unguided 
by a dominant ethical purpose, will never bring us to the centre of things. 
When knowledge and purpose are what we need, government by consulting 
uninformed opinion is only a little better than consulting the stars or the 
entrails of birds. 

If so, what is the root of our trouble? It lies in our philosophy of life 
or rather in the absence of it, if that is not a paradox. It runs far back to 
the days of Descartes when philosophers began to divide sharply into idealists, 
who soared off into transcendental heights, and materialists, who sank down 
at last with Darwinism into primeval slime, both equally cocksure and equally 
wrong. The Hegelians cannot feed hungry multitudes and the Marxians in 
their hour of triumph in Russia are confronted with the stubborn question: 
Why should any man of superior brains and laborious self-discipline make 
sacrifices for the proletariat in a world of blind atoms occasionally fashioned 
in organic form and able to talk? 

For this intellectual and moral chaos our universities are partly responsible. 
They are the homes of scattered schools and specialisms, training bond sales- 
men at one end to beat the market and theologians at the other to save souls 
that are scarcely worth the effort. Presidents, faculties, and trustees, how- 
ever excellent as individuals, are bewildered in the presence of the anarchy 
they have created. Some of their troubles arise from the fact that they are 
trying to do the impossible—to combine the function of thinking with that 
of teaching ardent adolescents possessing fur coats and automobiles; but the 
real sources of their difficulties are deeper, in their want of collective faith, 
in their substitution of the minute for the prodigious, in their fear of making 
false steps. They are absorbed in research at a time when, as Justice Holmes 
has said, “we need education in the obvious more than investigation of the 
obscure.” 

On the assumptions and declarations made above, the supreme cause of our 
confusion is our contemptuous dismissal of ethics. 


The only thing lacking in this statement and in the minds 
of the many who have undoubtedly been arrested by it is the 
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failure to recognize the essential relation between ethics and 
metaphysics. As Maritain expresses it very adequately in his 
Freedom in the Modern World: “Ethics, which we may con- 
sider as the rationalization of the use of Freedom, presupposes 
metaphysics as its necessary prerequisite. A system of ethics 
cannot be constituted unless its author is able to answer the 
questions: What is man? Why is he made? What is the end 
of life?” 

It is “education in the obvious” pertinence of these ques- 
tions and their solution which can alone save us from the de- 
humanized condition to which a crass and thoroughly illegiti- 
mate scientism has reduced our present civilization. Only 
thus can real science be reconciled with genuine humanism 
and the way laid open for the modern man to learn how to 
control himself with an efficacy even more satisfactory than 
that whereby he has achieved in his control over outer nature. 
But if the beginning of ethical wisdom is to be found in that 
saying of Socrates, “know thyself,” its culmination is not 
reached until we can rise above the pride of intellect that 
ruined even Lucifer and in the spirit of our true greatness 
humbly pray with St. Augustine: “Noverim me, noverim Te.” 

MOoORHOUSE F. X. MILLAR, S.J. 








SCIENCE AND THE IMPONDERABLES 


The story is told of a well-known physician of the “old 
school” who advised his son fresh from medical college to 
“treat the patient and not merely the disease itself.” The 
ambitious young doctor then gave his father to understand 
that science dealt with objective facts, readily measured, 
weighed and determined. The days of guessing, humoring 
patients and groping for cures were at an end. Some years 
later the son rushed into the office of his old father highly 
elated over a great discovery. He had found that “the sub- 
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jective element was quite as important as the objective.” The 
old man calmly replied that he was glad to know that his 
former observation on the necessity of treating the patient had 
been rediscovered. 

There seems to be much of the same process at work today 
in the field of science in general. Scientists are beginning to 
blame conditions in the world today on the neglect of the 
“imponderables.” Dr. William McDougall, writing in 
Religion and the Sciences of Life, says: 

If we look around to pick out the really notable contributors to this field, 
those who have done something to illuminate it, we find it is those who do 
not neglect the imponderables, who treat them, not as annoying and undesir- 
able complications of some alleged purely economic facts, but as the most 
essential, the all-important, economic facts. 


He is referring here particularly to the economic field but 
the principle is extended to every field of science for he says 
elsewhere “on the frontiers of science we look out into infinite 
distances where all is dim and uncertain.” 

Our modern civilization, which boasts of being a scientific 
civilization, seems to be on the point of doubting whether 
science is really the answer to the problems of life. The same 
author says: 

We are compelled to try to live by the light of science and alas, we have 
no science to guide us. We live then in an age of grave social disorder and 
threatening chaos; and it is in the main due to science. What then is the 
remedy? Physical science has been the main agent in producing our chaos; 
and physical science can bring no remedy. 


It should be rather disconcerting to the modern mind to 
feel that physical science as a remedy for all the ills of the 
world is not only called into question but actually denied. 
If physical science is not the ultimate solution of all prob- 
lems, where are we to find such a solution? We are told it is 
only by considering the imponderables. On investigation we 
discover that these imponderables are grouped together under 
one general head—human nature. It is only by a complete 
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knowledge of human nature that we may hope to solve our 
problems. Now this sounds very much like the discovery of 
the young doctor that isolated objective facts are not the most 
important but we must interpret these facts in terms of their 
relationship to human beings. And there was a time in the 
history of our civilization when the nature of man was given 
serious consideration even by the scientists. But modern 
science has looked with marked condescension, if not with 
open contempt, on the efforts of medieval philosopher- 
scientists to solve life’s problems on the assumption that man 
really included something more than mere ponderables. Is 
it possible that science is now “discovering” some elements in 
man which are imponderable? 
Dr. McDougall says: 


My thesis is that, in order to restore the balance of our civilization, in 
order to adjust our social, economic, and political life to the violent changes 
which physical science has directly and indirectly produced, we need to have 


far more knowledge of human nature and of the life of society than we yet 


have. 


But ‘where are we to find “more knowledge of human 
nature”? ‘To the Catholic this matter is perfectly clear and 
evident. The answer is the same as the answer to the question 
in the very beginning of his catechism: “Why were we 
created?” It is only by considering the purpose of a thing 
that we are able to arrive at its complete nature. And we can 
easily find the purpose of man, that is of human nature, if we 
go to the proper source, if we go to the One to whom it was 
said: “Teach all nations.” ‘Teach them what? Precisely the 
answer to the question that is bothering the scientists today: 
“What is complete human nature?” 

The scientists could easily have the answer to this question 
if it were not for the fact that the answer seems to involve the 
introduction of a supernatural element. This is of course an 
absurd assumption (for the modern scientist). Any serious 
consideration of such a possibility might imply a capitulation 
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to religion and that would be disastrous. But of all the im- 
ponderable imponderables, is not our supernatural nature and 
ultimate destiny the most imponderable? If they are really 
sincere in their efforts to give some consideration to the im- 
ponderables, why do they stop short of the real problem? If 
it is a question of learning something about the completeness 
of human nature, why do they object to listening to One of 
whom it was said: “He who heareth you heareth Me’? 

It has been said that St. Thomas Christianized the philoso- 
phy of the pagan Aristotle. This is equivalent to saying that 
in the light of divine revelation many of the apparently unan- 
swerable questions regarding human nature were given satis- 
factory answers. The problem uppermost in the mind of the 
pagan philosopher was self-knowledge but he could not find a 
solution because he was working on a false assumption, ‘the 
assumption, viz., that hedonism in one form or another consti- 
tutes the main purpose of man on earth. The same condition 
exists today as McDougall neatly says of those who are vainly 
struggling with the human problem—“vainly, because he 
Starts out with a fundamental assumption about human 
motivation, the assumption of hedonism, yet radically false 
and misleading.” 

But such assumptions are made and such false conclusions 
are reached simply because the mind of the scientist, like the 
mind of any human being, is obscured by human passions and 
interests. And these human passions and interests are the real 
reasons why so little is known about complete human nature. 
The difficulty seems to be somewhat like this—the scientist 
readily recognizes that he is human and realizes that whatever 
human nature needs he also needs. But if he recognizes the 
elements that go to complete that human nature he necessarily 
includes himself. If he admits that man has a higher (im- 
ponderable) nature he feels that he incriminates himself and 
limits his freedom. So he satisfies himself with saying that 
science could cure all the ills of mankind if mankind would 
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only cease to be mankind and become a sort of mechanical 
robot. Science seems to be offering itself to the world as 
another Edgar Bergen on condition that the rest of the world 
act as other Charley McCarthys. 

Unfortunately for the scientist these millions of Charley 
McCarthys have refused to obey not only the scientists but the 
real Maker of them. They have shown their perversity very 
often during the history of the world. “I will not serve” has 
been the constant refrain of this perversion throughout the 
ages. Any examination of the perversity of human nature 
must take into account this tendency of man to consider him- 
self absolutely supreme. 

If the scientific progress of the world has neglected to con- 
sider this basis of perversion then we must expect a “top-heavy 
and lop-sided civilization” as McDougall puts it. It is top- 
heavy because the foundation is bad, being laid on false 
premises, and it is lop-sided because the center of gravity has 
been displaced by putting the emphasis on man (where it 
does not belong) instead of on God (where it does belong). 
But are we called upon to do away with all scientific knowl- 
edge, material advancement and genuine efforts at progress 
in order to adjust our prospective and right our center of 
gravity? Certainly not. We have only to conform our ideas 
and our ideals to right reason regarding the true value of 
human nature. To do so we do not have to declare ourselves 
mental bankrupts by accepting the aid of divine revelation. 
This may be humiliating to a naturalistic scientist but after all 
true humility has always been considered the essential element 
in the real scientist. 

In studying the foundations of human nature in general it is 
most necessary that we put aside our own particular human 
tendencies. But this is equivalent to putting self aside, which 
is the antithesis of hedonism for it demands an emphasis on 
something other than self. It is generally conceded by all 
those who struggle with the problems of life that the glorifica- 
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tion of self, or in other words selfishness, in one way or another, 
is at the root of all the trouble. Dr. Osler once said: “ ‘He 
who loses his life for My sake shall save it’ is a hard saying but 
if the children of this generation could lay hold of this saying 
half the misery in the world would drop out.” 

If we really want the misery in the world to be diminished 
we will have to look to some such change of emphasis. We 
may hope that this idea is getting a certain amount of con- 
sideration from the tendency in scientific circles to give some 
thought to ‘“‘the imponderables.” 












W. D. O'LEARY, S.J. 







SPEAKING THE LANGUAGE OF THE DAY 







Compton Mackenzie makes one of his characters expostu- 
late with another who is inclined to belittle the need of a new 
treatment of old religious truths. “Isn’t it rather risky,” he 
says, “to close the door in the face of the modern man?” And 
the other replies: 







You can’t betray the myriads of the past because the individual of today 
finds his faith too weak to sustain him in their company, because the modern 
man wants to re-edit spiritual truths just as he has been able to re-edit a few 
physical facts that apparently stand the test of practical experiment. While 
men have been rolling along intoxicated by the theory of physical evolution, 
they have retrograded spiritually. 
















That reflection, we confess, or one like it, has sometimes 
occurred to us whenever we run across complaints that Catho- 
lic writers do not meet the problems of the day in the language 
of the day, that they spend their time wrestling with errors no 
living man holds, in a language no living man speaks. We 
ought, it is urged, to look around and try to understand sym- 
pathetically the harassments of the modern mind and to offer 
Catholic solutions in its own terminology. The Catholic 
Church, like Monica, yearns for the conversion of the brilliant 
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sinner as well as of the untutored savage, and Catholic writers 
should not disdain seeking him in his own idiom. St. Thomas 
Aquinas was an innovator in his time in the sense that he 
devised a new system to meet a new need. And so forth and 
so forth. 

Our only objection to this complaint is that it has become 
tiresome by reiteration, that it is not specific enough to be 
useful, and that it has been cited occasionally to justify prac- 
tices which are not very promising and sometimes not very 
Catholic. In up-and-coming Catholic periodicals and books 
we have come upon some rather obscure and curious English 
in which the writers were attempting to engage with a cur- 
rent philosophical authority in his own quasi-intellectual 
jargon, playing the great man’s game with his own counters. 
The great man probably could understand what was being 
said, but we doubt whether it did him much good. It is all 
right to learn painfully the language of a savage tribe in order 
to bring them the truths of revelation; many of them are 
unspoiled souls thirsty for the truth. The man who sets him- 
self to master the language of ethical societies and the newest 
fashions in metaphysics in the hope of bringing the truth to 
eager souls is pathetically sanguine. It would be an interest- 
ing inquiry to search the history of the world for an instance 
of one metaphysician being converted by another. It might be 
useful to have some self-sacrificing man here and there, with 
special aptitudes for it, to study the labyrinthine windings and 
pretentious jargon of the modern mind when it is sitting in 
solemn judgment upon the Creator and His universe. But let 
him make his reports to us in good, clear, untortured English. 
Let him spare us the heavy dialect and neologisms of the 
thinkers whose thoughts are too deep for the words of any 
known tongue. 

Nor do we believe that a sympathetic study of the mod- 
ern mind requires us to be gentle and tolerant towards its 
arrogances and corruptions. The up-and-coming sort of 
Catholic publication has more than once saddened us with 
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the serious and almost reverent attention it devoted to authors 
and books altogether beyond the pale of Catholic approval. 
There is something sophomoric about bravado like this. It 
creates the uncomfortable misgiving that the learning of the 
modern idiom may not be so unattended with perils to the 
missionary’s soul as the learning of the Santal dialect in Patna. 

The most successful apologists we have had in modern times 
have been Newman, Chesterton, and Mr. Belloc: and the 
greatest of these was Newman. We recommend him to am- 
bitious Catholic writers. Let them try to discover how the 
great Cardinal came to acquire his wonderful psychological 
insight into the modern mind as it was in his day, and as it is 
in our own, without finding it necessary to become a member 
of the famous Metaphysical Society or without ever mention- 
ing Darwin, Huxley, Spencer or Mill in his pages. And let 
them note how sensitive he was to improprieties of thought 
and speech, and his indignant intolerance of looseness in moral 
theory and practice. Chesterton and Belloc have never fooled 
around with learned nonsense or taken any particular pleasure 
in shocking pious ears. But they knew what was going on in 
the world and they told the world in language the world could 
understand what they thought of it in round Catholic terms. 
They never put on top-lofty airs nor assumed a swagger to 
impress the public. They were concerned to know the mind 
of the world; but they were more concerned to know the mind 


of Christ and His Church. 
JAMEs J. DALY, S.J. 





Needed: A Directive 
Philosophy of Education 


WILLIAM A. KELLY, Ph.D. 


Voices” in the world of education, which describe the 

uncertainty of aim and lack of purpose in modern edu- 
cation that they might well have been taken from the proceed- 
ings of any of the various educational associations: 


"TL vei following words indicate so clearly the “Babel of 


What then is education and how are we to educate? As yet there is no 
agreement on these points. Men are not agreed as to what the young should 
learn with a view either to perfect training or the best life. It is not agreed 
whether education is to aim at the development of the intellect or of moral 
character. Nor is it clear, whether in order to bring about these results, we 
are to train in what leads to virtue; in what is useful for ordinary life; or 
in abstract science. 


However, these words are not by any means very modern. 
They were written by Aristotle in his Politics, a work in 
which he set forth his philosophy of education. Aristotle 
sought centuries ago, just as educators claim they are seeking 
now, to train youth to deal masterfully with life. Yet, there 
is a vast difference between Aristotle and moderns in this mat- 
ter. The Philosopher was able to express a definite philos- 
ophy of education because he believed that education applied 
to the entire personality, that education meant always a way 
of living that led to the achievement of human excellence. 
Modern education lacks anything that could be construed as 
a directive philosophy, a situation to which may well be traced 
all the educational ills of our day. Skeptical toward traditional 
ideals, modern education has attempted to build its curricula 
upon a structure of experimental, pragmatic, naturalistic 
theories in keeping with changing social and economic condi- 
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tions. The major issues of education have become social; its 
dominant aims are now social efficiency and practical utility. 
Hence, it is not at all astonishing that modern educationists 
are unable to state, clearly and definitely, a basic philosophy 
of education. Accordingly, they substitute slogans and shib- 
boleths, among the more common of which are “education 
for a changing civilization,” “education for the emerging 
social order,” “education, a social investment,” “specific train- 
ing,” “dynamic education,” “the playway.” The results neces- 
sarily have been confusion, lack of unifying principles, fan- 
tastic theories. 

Because education lacks a truly directive philosophy, it has 
become merely a mirror in which is reflected the drift of the 
existing social and economic conditions. As a consequence, 
the school has become a laboratory in which is tried out every 
ill-conceived theory which offers promise of promoting social 
efficiency, of advancing personal well-being, of achieving ma- 
terial success. Herein, too, rests in no small measure the re- 
sponsibility for the present-day lack of moral earnestness and 
responsibility. The controlling factor which has led to the 
existence of these conditions is the wide-spread acceptance of 
the cant of progressive education as a substitute for a 
fundamental philosophy. This cant has been stated so 
authoritatively that it has been mistaken for education itself 
and accepted enthusiastically but without discrimination. In 
fact, many who might have been expected to have the courage 
of conservative sentiments seem to have been thoroughly 
cowed by the vociferous iteration of superficial nostrums, senti- 
mental platitudes and emotional appeals. Yet, existing condi- 
tions call not for another and louder prophetic voice but 
rather for the realization of the significant and compelling 
truth that what present-day education needs most of all is a 
truly directive philosophy. 

The wide-spread vogue of progressive education and the 
increasing esteem in which its theories are held can be at- 
tributed chiefly to the tendency of our times to follow fashions 
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with a “maximum of zeal and a minimum of discrimination.” 
Too many educators who have prided themselves on being 
open-minded about progressive theories have really been 
emotional and expedient disciples. Hence, the wide-spread 
acceptance of progressive theories presents a real challenge, 
viz., what constitutes a directive philosophy which will lead 
to truly progressive education? 


CHARACTERISTICS OF PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 


To realize fully the import of this challenge, it is essential 
to analyze briefly some of the characteristics of progressive 
theories, not merely as a protest but also for the purpose of 
contrasting them with a truly directive philosophy. The first 
characteristic of these theories is the fact that present circum- 
stances are advanced to prominence while true interests are {ij 
not considered ; enduring values are considered mere figments . 
of the imagination. Based wholly upon a materialistic inter- | 
pretation of life, these theories lead to the worship of success 
and to the mania of bigness. Speed, size, and success are magic 
watchwords on every level of education, but particularly so in 
the secondary school and college. Because of this glorification 
of the material universe, which makes one aspect of the totality 
of life the goal to the exclusion or subjection of all others, 
educators are left spiritually out of breath and education has 
become spiritually bankrupt. The second characteristic of 
progressivism is the fact that only the new and the modern 
are considered worth while; the past has no present worth, 
even though the new may be useless and the modern may be 
harmful. This emphasis on change as the only expression of 
life has led to a planless expansion and a piecemeal reorgani- 
zation of educational curricula. It has led also to undue em- 
phasis upon the means and methods, the machinery of educa- 
tion to the detriment of its substance. This philosophy of im- 
mediacy has stressed technique and has forgotten aims, ends, 
and purposes. The third characteristic of progressive educa- 
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tion is the fact that all its theories are based upon the doc- 
trine of specific training. So the progressives have set up 
curricula which consist only of whatever one needs to know 
in order to do whatever one needs to do. Everything is prac- 
tical, nothing is general. So the appeal is primarily sensory, 
with an overemphasis upon activity. In fact, children’s whims, 
even though termed “felt needs,” have become the basic laws 
of learning. With such aims which are partial and evasive, 
it follows that shortcuts are multiplied and vocational aspects 
overemphasized. The result is that education has become 
competitive rather than cultural. The fourth characteristic 
of progressive theories is the fact that disciplined thinking 
and guided action are sacrificed for a mess of what have been 
designated “life-situations.” Here, however, these theories 
cease to be honest. Thoroughness and mastery, discipline and 
hard work are necessary conditions of all successful living. 
When these theories endeavor to turn work into play, educa- 
tion loses something vital, for the province of intellect and will 
is diminished. In fact, the more the play idea has been inter- 
woven in the curricula, the nearer education has come to com- 
plete disintegration. The fifth characteristic is the fact that 
self-realization and social efficiency have been unduly em- 
phasized, because self-expression is indulged to the neglect 
of self-control. The only fundamental problem considered is 
the relation of the individual to society, a problem worthy 
enough in itself but not the be-all and end-all of education. 
This characteristic has led to bloated curricula, filled with 


‘amazing materials, individual experiences, social innovations 


which result only in superficiality, both in thinking and in 
doing. The desire of educators to be outstandingly different 
and up-to-the-minute in this respect has warped their judg- 
ment and led them astray in bizarre and even treacherous by- 
ways. The final characteristic of progressive theories of 
education is the fact that, although without exception they 
state their aim most worthily as the integration of personality, 
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nevertheless they really make impossible the achievement of 
that aim. This they do by the fact that they divorce spiritual 
interests from educational interests. These theories all omit 
the one factor which mankind has found to be the only source 
of power sufficient for continuous self-mastery and individual 
integration, viz., religion. 


BASIS OF EDUCATIONAL THEORY IMPORTANT 


These progressive theories often exert upon the work of 
the average teacher an influence which is morally harmful 
and socially dangerous. Based upon “a changing civilization” 
these theories seem to have overlooked entirely the fact that 
though conditions of life may grow in complexity, nevertheless 
the nature of man remains essentially unchangeable. Yet 
every scheme of education must depend upon the nature of the 
one to be educated and after all it is man who is being edu- 
cated. Granting that economic enterprises and social customs 
do change radically, the basis of right and wrong remains im- 
mutable. Hence, the foundation of a truly directive philoso- 
phy of education must be the unchanging, for education must 
be essentially and inevitably a moral activity rather than a 
social investment. Because progressive theories have not 
considered this aspect at all, they lack both a central purpose 
and a directive force. Lacking these, it is only natural that 
progressivism in education has been unable to instil moral 
standards, and have been incapable of building either a just or 
even an adequate social order. 

True progress in education must result in something more 
than the exaltation of the child’s whims over the sensible re- 
quirements of the school, whether with or without the hope 
that such unrestrained and unguided following of impulses 
and tendencies will result in intelligent, civilized, and moral 
individuals. Likewise, true progress in education must mean 
something more than a tendency to establish a purely relative 
code of behavior in terms of personal well-being and social 
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efficiency. It must mean something more than an absorption 
in material interests, more than the narrowing of man’s out- 
look to the practical and the social, through the depreciation 
of spiritual interests and the stressing of the money value of 
education. True progress in education involves the advance- 
ment of mankind in a knowledge of its frailty and dependence. 
It involves the elevation of the mind to the infinite source of 
knowledge; the consecration of the will to the conquest of 
selfishness; the formation of superior character; the acquisi- 
tion of true culture. Education to be truly progressive must 
then be formative as well as informative. It must always be the 
culture of moral and intellectual forces, exemplifying the best 
phases of life under the best possible conditions. 

In the above analysis of some of the educational techniques 
and theories considered progressive, it has not been our pur- 
pose merely to evaluate education in terms of conservatism 
vs. progressivism. It is rather the purpose of this article to 
indicate some principles which constitute a truly directive 
philosophy of education, and a sound philosophy belongs to 
no particular “ism.’”’ We do not wish to be misunderstood. 
We have no criticism whatever of the new in education pro- 
vided that the new is also sound and can meet reasonable 
standards. We do condemn unqualifiedly that passion for self- 
advertisement which results in ill-considered and unique ex- 
periments designed merely to gain notoriety for their origin- 
ators. We do condemn also the confused loyalty of too many 
teachers to the propaganda of progressivism in education. Yet 
we also recommend that whatever is sound and worthy of 
adoption, particularly in the field of methods, be recognized, 


accepted, and used. 


FIRST THINGS FIRST 


Today the Catholic philosophy of education represents the 
only philosophy which is truly directive amid perplexing con- 
ditions. Catholic philosophy of education is the expression of 
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the Catholic philosophy of life—the application of unchang- 
ing truths and principles to changing conditions of life. 
Catholic philosophy of education places first things first. It 
stresses in their proper order the spiritual, moral, mental, and 
wherever possible, the physical perfection of man. Catholic 
philosophy of education is really directive; furnishes founda- 
tions upon which to build a truly progressive system of educa- 
tion; could put order into education and bring about signi- 
ficant modifications in present educational practices; because 
it can and does answer satisfactorily and positively these 
questions: 

(i) What is the nature and destiny of man who is to be 
educated? 

(ii) What is education? 

(iii) What values, what goals of human endeavor, what 
objectives are to be sought in education? 

(iv) How is man to be educated? 

The basic factor in a directive philosophy must consist of 
a true and thorough understanding both of the nature of man 
and of the meaning and purpose of life. Since the direction 
and guidance of growth and development depend wholly upon 
such a knowledge and understanding, every theory of educa- 
tion in its last analysis is of necessity a theory of the nature of 
man and of his destiny. The Christian idea is that man is com- 
posed of body and soul, endowed with a free will, responsible 
for his actions, destined for immortality. Hence the first prin- 
ciple of a directive philosophy is conformity of education with 
the purpose and aim of man’s existence. Such education must 
include the development, guidance, formation of the complete 
man. This includes the full range of man’s nature, his physi- 
cal, emotional, and social powers; his mental, moral, and voli- 
tional capacities. Man is so created and endowed that he is 
not educated but deformed when his physical powers and 
social capabilities are developed to the neglect or to the ex- 
clusion of his moral capacities and spiritual attributes. Having 
a definite concept of man, it is essential to consider his relation- 
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ship to the primary cause and ultimate end of his existence, 
Him, in whose image and likeness man is made. No educa- 
tion can be successful unless inspired by an awareness of the 
destiny of man. Hence a truly directive philosophy must pro- 
vide for the adequate direction of all of the powers, capacities, 
and capabilities of man to prepare him to lead an honorable, 
upright and useful life in order that he may achieve the end 
for which he was created. To accomplish this, education must 
build an organization of knowledge and skills, of habits and 
attitudes, of virtues and ideals which will develop in man a 
greater capacity for the achievement of human excellence. 
Education must first of all guide man to think aright, to act 
aright, to live aright, and for this, morality and religion are 
indispensable. 

Having first centered attention on the universal, permanent 
characteristics of man’s nature, one may now define education 
as the harmonious development of the physical, emotional, in- 
tellectual, volitional, and religious powers of human beings, 
to prepare them to live honorable upright and useful lives in 
this world in order to attain in the next the end for which man 
was created. Such a conception of education can only be 
achieved through a knowledge of the values of life and a striv- 
ing to achieve the highest type of human excellence. There 
can be no vagueness concerning the ultimate objective of edu- 
cation, viz., that man lives and learns for eternity, through 
present use of his time and endowments. 


PERMANENT VALUES IN EDUCATION 


In order to achieve this ultimate objective, this ideal of life 
and education, it is necessary to determine the proximate ob- 
jectives to be achieved through the body and content of formal 
education. So the curriculum, the body and content of educa- 
tion, on whatever level, must consist of a series of abiding 
permanent values so organized as to constitute training for 
complete living and to formulate a true outlook on life. Ac- 
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cordingly, the proximate goals by which the ultimate objec- 
tive is to be achieved may be stated as: 

(i) A-sound Christian character. 

(ii) A strong and gracious personality which qualifies the 
individual to make wholesome contributions to human wel- 
fare, no matter how humble or simple. 

(iii) An intellect well disciplined by sound training and 
correct knowledge, enlarged and directed in its actions by 
principles of religion. 

(iv) Self-control and habits of will that make for the doing 
of what is to be done in spite of discomfort, disinclination and 
pain, present and prospective. 

(v) An application of beauty and harmony in nature and 
in art. 

(vi) A love of truth, goodness, and justice. 

Finally, this principle must be fundamental in a directive 
philosophy of education, viz., that the systematic development 
of knowledge and skill, the methodical formation of habits of 
thought and action can have no significance unless such devel- 
opment and formation are directed toward the achievement 
of human excellence. Hence, it is the responsibility of educa- 
tion to provide that type and kind of instruction, direction, 
and guidance which develops, inspires, and strengthens all the 
powers, capacities, and capabilities so that man may become 
all that it is possible for him to become in the sense that he may 
be able to fulfil life’s purpose, may be able to adjust himself 
effectively to the world about him, may be able to solve his 
problems and deal masterfully with existing conditions, may 
be able to know and observe the moral law. No school training 
can prepare an individual specifically for all the activities 
which constitute life. The efficacy of education will depend 
then on general training and the developing of interests which 
never become exhausted, but which grow broader and wider 
improving everything the individual does. Such education 
implies not mere possession of knowledge, but rather the 
ability to reflect one’s knowledge, to grow in wisdom, to de- 
velop oneself. 





Scholasticism and History 


A. C. PEGIS, PH.D. 


cism within the compass of an article.’ No doubt, it is a 

very convenient thing to speak in isms. But what his- 
torical reality is the source of such an abstraction as Scholasti- 
cism? That is surely not the easiest question to answer. 
Indeed, what St. Augustine experienced in connection with 
the problem of time can very well express the state of mind 
of one who embarks upon a discussion of the meaning of 
Scholasticism. What, asks St. Augustine, is time? “If no 
one asks me,” he writes in the Confessions, “I know, but if I 
wish to explain what it is to one who asks, I do not know.”” 


I T IS certainly rash to undertake a discussion of Scholasti- 


THE CHALLENGE OF THE MIDDLE AGES 


Fortunately, there are some facts to which even those who 
disagree with one another are quite willing to subscribe. 
Thus, it is a fact that some persons and some periods in the 
history of thought have acquired an undeniable notoriety. 
Rarely has Aristotle met with indifference. He has always 
been received with warmth, be it in friendship or in opposi- 
tion. A St. Thomas Aquinas could have a genuine respect for 
the mind of Aristotle; but a Descartes could do all in his 
power to destroy and to eliminate the philosophy of Aristotle 
in the seventeenth century. And a Luther could look forward 
to the day when, as he says, the complete and everlasting ruin 
of the philosophy of Aristotle would be an accomplished fact. 

The Middle Ages, likewise, have provoked equally decided 
views in their interpreters and critics. And here, as before, 
the interpretations and the criticisms have not been in agree- 


1This article was first given as a public lecture at International House, University 
of Chicago, August 19, 1936, on a program entitled Drama of World Religions. 
2Conf., XI, 14, 17. The idea can be found also in Plotinus, Enneads, III, 7, 1. 
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ment with one another. ‘Thus, it is curious to note how 
differently the Middle Ages are judged by some historians in 
recent times and by thinkers of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. To a reformer like Luther the scandal of medieval 
thought was precisely that it adulterated the purity of the 
Christian faith with importations from pagan Greek thought.’ 
In other words, in the eyes of Luther the Middle Ages were 
doing no less than destroying the supernaturalism of Chris- 
tianity by what he conceived to be the naturalistic ideas of 
the Greeks in metaphysics and especially in physics and 
ethics. The intense dislike that Luther had for the ethics of 
Aristotle is well known. Now, strange as it may seem, it is 
precisely the opposite view which some recent historians have 
held with reference to medieval thought and literature. Thus, 
one historian of French literature has said that the elimination 
of medieval ideas during the time of the Renaissance meant 
a return to ideals of culture and of humanity analogous to 
those of antiquity. 

No doubt these views about Aristotle and the Middle Ages 
are more or less familiar to all of us. Indeed, the very text- 
books .that we use in our universities have helped, whether 
rightly or wrongly, to perpetuate such ideas. If I mention 
them here, it is only to point out the difficulties that await any 
one who undertakes to explain the meaning of an historical 
and philosophical movement which depends so intimately 
upon Aristotle and upon the Middle Ages as does Scholasti- 
cism. Under these circumstances, therefore, a judgment that 
is at once just and objective can be reached only with extreme 
difficulty. 


FRONTIERS OF SCHOLASTICISM 


Consider the problems that have to be met. Precisely 
whose and what doctrines are to be included under Scholasti- 





3For example, it is in this spirit that Luther denies that charity is a supernatural 
habitus in the soul. Cf. on this point the recent study of Paul Vignaux, Luther 
commentateur des sentences (Etudes de philosophie médiévale, Vol. XXI. Paris, 
Librairie Phil. J. Vrin, 1935). 
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cism? There are differences of opinion among medieval 
thinkers which it is impossible to ignore or in any way to 
minimize. Even when they use the same terminology they 
are intent upon expressing views framed in conscious oppo- 
sition to one another. In undertaking to reconcile these men, 
therefore, in that I group them all under an ism, I may be 
accused of trying to reconcile those who, as the genial John 
of Salisbury said in another connection, did not agree with one 
another while they were alive. But even if such a method 
were reasonably fruitful, there is a further difficulty con- 
fronting one who attempts to explain Scholasticism to a non- 
scholastic audience. Such a proceeding would be, I fear, like 
explaining an unknown in terms of itself—with commensurate 
results. Hence the general problem: how to adopt a common 
ground of discussion which, on the one hand, avoids the 
difficulties arising from differences of opinion within Scho- 
lasticism itself, and, on the other hand, permits the exchange 
of ideas between those who speak different philosophical 
languages? Such a complex question implies that we must 
look upon Scholasticism objectively and from without, so to 
speak, if we entertain any hope of understanding its inner 
significance. If we ask under what conditions such an 
approach is possible, the answer appears to be this: it is pos- 
sible if we can see Scholasticism at precisely those historical 
moments when its boundaries were being formed. 

In its barest outlines, a task of this kind consists in dis- 
cussing the relations of medieval philosophy to three different 
historical problems in which it was, and still is, involved. The 
first of these problems is concerned with the effect of Greek 
thought on the medieval mind, and it seeks to determine the 
exact place of Hellenism within the economy of medieval 
Western Christianity. The answer to this question will enable 
us to decide whether medieval philosophy was merely the 
result of a somewhat violent baptism of Plato and of Aristotle, 
or whether it was not rather the product of a newness of 
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outlook actually unknown to the Greek mind. The second 
problem is concerned with the unity of the Christian life 
itself, and seeks to fix the relations between faith and rational 
speculation within such a unity. For the understanding of 
Scholasticism, in other words, it is necessary to understand 
both the medieval answer to the question of the relation 
between faith and reason as well as the answer of those who, 
like Luther and Calvin, were concerned to suppress it. 
Finally, the so-called epistemological problem must claim our 
attention. I realize, of course, that to give a medieval 
philosopher a part in the problem of knowledge as it has come 
to be understood since the seventeenth century is quite im- 
possible, if only because it is impossible to seek in a medieval 
man the answer to a question that he really never asked. 
Nevertheless, it is permissible to ask what it is that has pro- 
duced in idealism results that have no place within Scholasti- 
cism itself. Let us consider these problems in order. 


HELLENISM AND CHRISTIANITY 


In 1931 and 1932, Professor Etienne Gilson delivered at 
the University of Aberdeen a series of lectures, the so-called 
Gifford Lectures, subsequently published under the title 
L’Esprit de la philosophie médiévale.t For reasons at once 
historical and philosophical these lectures deserve a very care- 
ful reading. It has been the habit of many students of Greek 
literature to see in Christian thought a sort of continuation of 
Greek ideas. ‘To understand what I have in mind, it is neces- 
sary to refer simply to the dictum of a German critic, quoted 
with approval by Dean Inge,’ that Catholicism is the last 
creative achievement of classical culture. The late Professor 
Paul Shorey yielded sometimes to such a judgment, especially 


4T'wo Vols. (Paris, Librairie Phil. J. Vrin, 1932). An English edition, entitled 
The Spirit of Mediaeval Philosophy, has been prepared by A. H. C. Downes (London, 


Sheed & Ward, 1936). 
5R. W. Inge, The Philosophy of Plotinus, third ed. (New York, Longmans, Green 


& Co., 1929), Vol. I, p. 14. Cf., op. cit., Vol. I, p. 70. 
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in connection with his master Plato; and, in the same spirit, 
the equally eminent John Burnet did not hesitate to say that 
“the history of Greek philosophy is, in fact, the history of our 
own spiritual past. ... In particular, the Platonist tradition 
underlies the whole of western civilization.”* Now such a 
judgment is open to very serious historical difficulties. For 
the question to consider is not whether Plato and Aristotle 
survived in medieval thought. It is abundantly evident that 
they did. The real question is to know in what form they 
survived, and more specifically, in what form their philo- 
sophical ideas continued to live in medieval philosophers. 
Two problems, in particular, engage our attention at this 
point. It is a truism to say that a Christian thinker is a 
monotheist and a creationist, but it is a dangerous truism. No 
doubt, it is easy to say that a Christian thinker believes in.the 
existence of one God who is the creator of the universe. But 
have we sufficiently understood the meaning of such an idea? 
It does not seem so. For consider its implications. In saying 
that God is a perfect being, indeed, that He is perfect as being, 
medieval Christian thinkers were saying that only God 
possesses existence in a necessary way, i.e., in a very real sense 
God alone is Being. The natural complement of this con- 
ception of God is the radical contingency of the universe in 
the order of being. The universe has a beginning not only in 
the order of change but also in the order of existence. Is such 
atheory Greek? It has been thought so. For example, no less 
a scholar than Professor A. E. Taylor has thought to find a 
whole theory of creation in Plato,’ but I fear that the evidence 
will not bear him out. If I insist on this point, it is simply to 
illustrate a persistent fact which we must bear constantly in 
mind if we are to understand, even in part, the meaning of 
Scholasticism. The fact is this. It sometimes happens that 





*John Burnett, article “Philosophy” in The Legacy of Greece, ed. by R. W. Living- 
stone (Oxford Press, 1924, p. 93). 

7A. E. Taylor, Plato the Man and His Works, second ed. (New York, The Dial 
Press, 1927), pp. 441-442, 444. 
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because we do not realize clearly the meaning and the implica- 
tion of an idea (in this instance, the idea of creation), we do 
not, as a consequence, appreciate either what is distinctively 
new in the idea itself or what was distinctively old when the 
idea was absent. I mean to say, that only if we make some 
effort to see ideas in what has been called their pure form and 
in their native background, shall we be able to see the meta- 
physical implications that they produce when they exist and 
the consequences that arise in metaphysics when they do not 
exist. And thus, only if we measure exactly the meaning of 
the idea of creation, shall we have some means of understand- 
ing what would be implied by the absence of this idea. But 
every time we interpret the philosophical past in the context 
of the philosophical present, we are in danger of stretching 
the past upon the Procrustean bed of the present, of reading 
history backwards and of seeing in it only our own image. 
Every time we say that a certain movement in the past was on 
the way to becoming something in a succeeding generation, 
we are giving to the past a significance which it did not have 
for itself; for we are presupposing the existence of an answer 
to a problem in order to understand the problem at a time 
when the answer did not exist. No doubt such a method is 
natural and almost inevitable. There are times, even, when 
it is extremely legitimate.’ But it can never be erected into a 
principle of historical interpretation. For the inevitable 
result of such a decision is that the answer of the present will 
destroy the problem of the past in the eyes of the present: the 
philosophical present will dissolve, so to speak, the historical 
past; and this is especially true when the significance of these 
answers is not sufficiently realized. The idea of creation is a 





*For example, the terminology of St. Augustine on the idea of freedom becomes 
more clarified in St. Anselm. Cf. &. Gilson, Introduction a étude de saint Augustin 
(Etudes de philosophie médiévale, Vol. XI, Paris, Librairie Phil. J. Vrin, 1929, 
p. 207, note). But here too we must notice that fundamentally the same view of 
reality enables an idea which began in St. Augustine to develop in St. Anselm. Hav- 
ing the same metaphysical intuitions, St. Augustine and St. Anselm can do justice to 
one another. 
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case in point. Failing to realize fully its meaning, we have 
done historical injustice not only to the Middle Ages but also 
to Greek thought itself. For what problems are peculiar to a 
philosophy that is creationist, and what problems are peculiar 
to a philosophy that is non-creationist, in the sense that it is 
simply unaware of the idea of creation? My point is that we 
shall not understand Plato unless we undo, in some way, the 
answers which he did not know. Let me say even that Plato 
will not become intelligible until we ask what effect the 
absence of the idea of creation would have on the structure 
and content of a philosophical system. 

We can see this point a little more clearly by comparing 
the Christian conception of the relations between God and the 
universe with the conception of Plato. Now if, for a Chris- 
tian thinker, only God has a necessary claim upon existence, 
the direct consequence is that the existence of this universe of 
change and multiplicity depends upon a creating will. In 
other words, at the source of multiplicity there is a freedom 
and a decision to give it existence. It is only the free and 
efficient causality of this decree that gives existence to the 
universe. The existence of multiplicity, therefore, is a fact, 
but it is not a metaphysically necessary fact. Is this view, 
now, also the view of Plato? The question is particularly 
interesting to those who have puzzled over the Parmenides 
and the Sophistes. I think that the answer to this question is 
decidedly in the negative for the good reason that Plato could 
never have written these dialogues if he had been a creation- 
ist. And the reason for this further fact is that the problems 
which Plato raises in these dialogues are possible, even as 
problems, only in a non-creationist view of the universe. That 
is to say, Plato has in these dialogues difficulties which simply 
do not exist for a creationist philosopher. For what Plato 
wants to know is this. How can being and becoming, rest and 
motion, coexist, i.e., how can reality be both being and becom- 
ing, both one and many? Thus, the doctrine of the categories 
of “being” elaborated in the Sophistes (as an answer to the 
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problems raised in the Parmenides), is intended precisely to 
show that being and becoming can be necessarily implied by 
the order of existence without suppressing one another. We 
need not know very much about either Platonism or Christian 
thought to recognize that such a view cannot possibly be that 
of a creationist thinker. In a Christian universe, because God 
is one, He cannot be many; and because He is one, multiplicity 
is not a necessary consequence of His existence. And these 
conclusions are true in a Christian universe because the 
Christian God possesses being uniquely and in all its fulness. 
No other reality need exist because no other reality is a neces- 
sary object of the divine will. That is to say, in a Christian 
universe only a free decision on the part of God explains the 
actual existence of multiplicity. But in Plato multiplicity is 
related to the order of existence by a necessary bond of meta- 
physical implication. By placing at the source of multiplicity 
a necessary relation to unity, or rather, by not having at the 
source of multiplicity an act of will freely exercised, Plato 
is in danger of absorbing the universe in unity in order to 
save the universe. By placing a creative act at the source of 
multiplicity, Christian thought places an effective guarantee 
upon the reality of the many. For Greek thought, that is to 
say, whether it be that of Plato or of Aristotle, the existence 
of the individual is a philosophical scandal—a scandal which 
becomes something of an open secret in the philosophy of 
Plotinus. For the Christian thought of the Middle Ages, on 
the other hand, the individual has its roots in nothing less 
than the infinite freedom and goodness of God. In Greek 
thought, the universe is old, but old in the sense that it was 
never new; in medieval Christian thought it is constantly 
new, even in the very roots of its existence. Hence the per- 
petual cycle of old age which is change in Greek philosophy. 
Hence also the wonderful novelty which change presents to 
the Christian mind, because it is the novelty of createdness 
itself. 

If it can be said, therefore, that Greek thought survived 
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in medieval thought, it was only by being assimilated into a 
synthesis which in fact it was powerless to produce. Conse- 
quently, while fully admitting the influence of Greek ideas 
on the medieval mind, I submit that there is a coefficient of 
differences which cannot possibly be ignored. Plotinus, dying 
in Campania, writes: “I am striving to give back the Divine 
in myself to the Divine in the All.” But St. Augustine, turn- 
ing at last to God, can write at the beginning of his 
Confessions: “You have made us for Yourself, and our hearts 
are restless until they rest in You.” Here is more than merely 
a passing difference, since it involves nothing less than two 
irreducible views of the relations between God and the uni- 
verse. The necessitarianism of Greek thought threatens con- 
stantly to suppress the individual in order to preserve the 
divine; and if Plotinus returns to his God it is through the 
agony of self-elimination. St. Thomas was fighting more than 
a passing issue, more than an obscure subtlety when, against 
the Arabians, he denied that the universe proceeds from God 


Cf. Porphyry, Vita Plotini, 11; tr. S. McKenna, in G. H. Turnbull, The Essence 
of Plotinus (Oxford Press, 1934), p. 3. I do not imply in what I have said on 
Plotinus that I would subscribe to a pantheistic or monistic interpretation of his 
philosophy (for example, such as that of R. Jolivet, Essai sur les rapports entre la 
pensée grecque and la pensée chrétienne, Paris, J. Vrin, 1931, pp. 117, 125, note 1). 
It would appear that Plotinus, like other philosophers, is embarrassed both by what 
he affirms and by what he is unable to affirm. The problem of interpreting Plotinus 
is an extremely complicated one, for Plotinus is called upon to unify three principal 
traditions of Greek philosophy: Platonism, Aristotelianism and Stoicism. Now it is 
historically unjust to such a tradition in philosophy to dismiss it as pantheistic. The 
metaphysical problem of the one and the many begins to be significant in Greek 
philosophy when it is realized that the one has both to retain its unity and to permit 
that unity to be shared. Because the universe is never really contingent, God is 
never really free of it. We can truly say that he bears the burden of its existence. 
Perhaps Plotinus, not having a doctrine of creation, is left with problems which are 
insoluble (or, at least, permit of solution only on the condition that we do violence 
to both God and the universe). But such a state of affairs is a malady and an oppres- 
sing ignorance, rather than an explicit avowal of pantheism. And so the God of 
Plotinus must be the very essence of goodness in order to account for an externally 
necessary world. It is not the nature of the One which gives to the Plotinian universe 
the structure that it has; it is rather the eternal existence of the universe which con- 
ditions both the place of the One in reality and its nature. The One is first in the 
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in a necessary way, per necessitatem naturae, or when, against 
the same Arabians, he was unwilling to surrender the causality 
of the creature in order thus to glorify God. For such is not 
the Christian God. It is the god of Arabian philosophy and 
of its parent, Greek philosophy. And it is not thus that the 
Christian God is glorified. Since, indeed, the creature pro- 
ceeds from God through the free gift of being, a gift impelled 
by a goodness that is infinite and therefore genuinely free in the 
order of being, to minimize in any way the activity of the crea- 
ture is also to detract from the divine goodness: “Detrahere 
ergo actiones proprias rebus,” writes St. Thomas Aquinas, “es? 
divinae bonitati derogare.”” Instead of suppressing the indi- 
vidual in order to maintain His divinity, the Christian God, 
because He creates freely, preserves the individual in its very 
individuality.” 

Hence, by way of these differences between Greek thought 
and Christian thought, we reach the first historical mark of 





order of reality, but, since the universe is its necessary audience, its perfection is 
never self-possessed; and since the perfection of the One is never self-possessed, its 
immanence threatens to engulf the universe, while its transcendence is condemned to 
being an eternal silence in order to escape the universe. The whole effort of Plotinus 
consists in maintaining distinct the reality of the universe without doing violence to 
the perfection of the One. We can well concede that such a task is impossible with- 
out a doctrine of creation. We could even concede that anyone who undertakes it 
without a doctrine of creation may expose himself to the danger of pantheism. But 
there is a considerable difference between a doctrine of this kind, which is that of 
Plotinus, and a doctrine that is an avowed pantheism. 

10Contra Gentiles, iii, 69. 

10On the general problem of the relations between Greek thought and Christianity, 
cf. A. Laberthonniére, Le réalisme chrétien et Vidéalisme grec (Paris, P. Lethielleux, 
1904); J. Chévalier, La notion du nécéssaire chez Aristotle et ses predécesseurs 
(Paris, F. Alcan, 1915); J. Maritain, La philosophie bergsonienne, second ed. (Paris, 
Lib. Valois, pp. 409-454) ; R. Jolivet, Essai sur les rapports entre la pensée grecque et 
la pensée chrétienne (Paris, Librairie Phil. J. Vrin, 1931, especially pp. 3-88 on 
the problem of creation in Aristotle) ; E. Gilson, L’Esprit de la philosophie médiévale, 
2 Vols. (Paris, Librairie Phil. J. Vrin, 1932, especially Vol. I, Chs. III-VII, for the 
problems discussed above).—On the relation of St. Thomas to Arabian thought, ef. 
&. Gilson, Pourquoi saint Thomas a critiqué saint Augustin (in Archives d'histoire 
doctrinale et littéraire du moyen age, Vol. I, 1926-1927, pp. 6-44); E. Gilson, Saint 
Thomas Aquinas, Annual Lecture on a Master Mind, reprinted from Proceedings 
of the British Academy, Vol. XXI (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1935), 
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Scholasticism, namely, its admission that the Christian 
revelation has transformed the content of philosophy itself to 
such a point that the only acceptable historical view of 
philosophy is a theological one. In this sense, Scholasticism 
can be considered the product of the historical relations be- 
tween reason and the Christian faith. Such a relation does 
not mean either that philosophy is absorbed in theology or 
that theology itself is based on reason; and this point leads 
naturally to the second problem, namely, the relations between 
faith and reason. 











THE RELATIONS OF FAITH AND REASON 






The fancies of certain nineteenth-century liberals will, no 
doubt, continue to attract many long after they are untenable 
as facts. And so, I suppose, we shall continue to hear of the 
rationalism of Abelard” and of the theological obscurantism 
of St. Bernard. We shall hear, too, how Augustinian thinkers 
exalt faith at the expense of reason, and how Thomism runs to 
the opposite extreme. Now, at first glance, it is certainly 
naive to suppose that a medieval thinker thought to stifle his 
reason in order to believe, or to ignore his faith in order to 
exercise his reason. It cannot be denied that there were men 


















12Jt is disappointing to see such a view on the pages of the newly revised edition 
of H. Rashdall’s The Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages (revised by F. M. 
Powicke and A. B. Emden, 3 Vols. (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1936). The edition 
of Vol. I, with which I am now concerned, was due to Mr. Powicke, and the chapter 
on the twelfth century in this volume (op. cit., Chapter II, pp. 25-73) was revised 
by the eminent medievalist Mr. Clement Webb (op. cit., p. xlii). It is surprising to 
read (op. cit., p. 65) that the use of dialectic effected the breakdown of the boundaries 
between philosophy and theology, when, as a matter of fact, the whole preoccupation 
of Abelard was to show through the use of dialectic the existence of such a dis- 
tinction. What is much more serious, however, is that the editors allow the judg- 
ments expressed by Rashdall over forty years ago to remain intact (cf., e.g., pp. 58-59). 
No doubt the notes which Mr. Powicke has added soften the harshness of Rashdall’s 
criticism, but the long and important article of J. Cottiaux mentioned in the notes 
(cf. p. 56, note 2) should make such a judgment no longer possible: cf. J. Cottiaux, 
La conception de théologie chez Abélard (Revue d'histoire ecclésiastique, Vol. XXVIII, 
1932, pp. 247-295, 533-551, 788-828), and G. Paré, A. Brunet, P. Tremblay, La renais- 
sance du xii sidcle (Paris and Ottawa, 1933, pp. 275-312). 
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in the Middle Ages with a pronounced distrust of the human 
reason. You will hear St. Peter Damien making the devil the 
first teacher of grammar because it is in grammar that one 
learns to decline God in the plural. You will hear twelfth- 
century Cistercians urging Christians to turn to the life of 
mystical union with God as the natural and normal direction 
of human activity. You will hear St. Bonaventure call 
Aristotle a leader unto darkness—dux in tenebras—because 
he denied the divine ideas. All this is true, and certainly it 
can be said that one current of thought during the Middle 
Ages, and by no means an insignificant one, had a very serious 
distrust of the human reason. In this sense, the suspicions 
directed against philosophers in many a manual of asceticism 
are a permanent aspect of medieval civilization. But it cannot 
be denied that St. Thomas Aquinas thought to express with 
greater precision the truths of the same Christian faith and, 
in the name of his faith, to do more justice to the creature. 
Still less can it be denied that in the relations between faith 
and reason he was extraordinarily conscious that a glorifica- 
tion of faith cannot mean under any circumstances a vilifica- 
tion of human nature. 

And here we reach, amid these outward differences, a much 
deeper inward unity—a unity which we may call the second 
historical mark of Scholasticism. We can understand it best 
by comparing it rapidly, for the sake of contrast, with the 
theological views of a man like Luther. What is it that 
separates Luther from St. Thomas Aquinas? The answer is, 
as Professor Gilson has observed, two different conceptions of 
theology and two different conceptions of nature, and more 
specifically, of human nature. For St. Thomas Aquinas, to 
include the philosophy of Aristotle within a Christian concep- 
tion of life, was the mark of a deeper allegiance, an allegiance 
to human nature itself. Human nature has a free voice in the 
drama of its own salvation, though it is through the necessary 
aid of grace. It is human nature which merits through grace, 
and, again through grace, participates freely and positively in 
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its own justification. This was to Luther the heresy of 
Thomism. St. Thomas Aquinas can incorporate a philosophy 
of man and nature in his Christianity precisely because it was 
the very mission of Christianity to heal and to conserve a 
wounded nature. But to Luther the Fall meant something 
entirely different. It meant nothing less than the complete 
corruption of nature. Luther can say, therefore, that nature 
is naturally and inevitably evil and vitiated, and he can com- 
plete this doctrine with a theology of imputed justification.” 
Grace, in other words, does not remove the corruption of 
Original Sin; justification is merely imputed; it is not part of 
the saved nature. That is why Luther can consider the method 
of St. Thomas Aquinas a subversion of Christianity, for in his 
mind the acceptance of Aristotelian ideas by St. Thomas 
meant nothing less than the introduction of the corruption. of 
a fallen nature into the purity of theology and of faith. For 
if nature was corrupt, what place could an Aristotelian ethics 
have in a Christian universe? That is why with Luther we 
find a systematic suppression of philosophy in the name of 
Christianity. In the individual, Christian faith really re- 
places nature. But that is why also there are two different 
philosophical consequences in St. Thomas and in Luther. In 
these consequences I am interested primarily in order to fix 
another historical boundary of Scholasticism. In St. Thomas 
the use of reason in theology is legitimate because man, still 
possessed of a nature which the Fall wounded but did not 
destroy, can, through grace, participate effectively in the order 
of salvation. There is a foundation here for a genuine 
Christian humanism. Let me say even that such a humanism 
is a necessary consequence of the theological principles of St. 
Thomas Aquinas. In Luther, on the other hand, there is a 


13In a famous text Luther has written: “Est tamen naturaliter et inevitabiliter mala 
et viciata natura” (Disputatio contra Scholasticam Thelogiam, thesis 9; Werke, ed. 
Weimar, Vol. I, p. 224). On Luther's attitude towards the “naturalism” of medieval 
thought, cf. E. Gilson, Le moyen age et le naturalisme antique (in Archives d'histoire 
doctrinale et littéraire du moyen dge, Vol. VII, 1932, pp. 14-21). On the question 
of justification, cf. J. Paquier, article “Luther” in Dictionnaire de théologie catholique, 
Vol. IX, Part I (1926), col. 1209-1240. 
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rigorous theological nihilism which makes all human action 
useless in salvation and implacably condemns all philosoph- 
ical activity. In this sense, a consistent Lutheran theology 
should amount also to the complete suppression of philosophy, 
indeed even of the possibility of philosophy. That is, in fact, 
what Professor Gilson, whose conclusions I am here summa- 
rizing, has recently argued. That is why he can say in the 
same connection that, historically considered, to the extent 
that philosophy exists, it is the product of a Catholic 
Christianity. 


SCHOLASTICISM AND PHILOSOPHY INTERCHANGEABLE 


In this sense, what I have been calling Scholasticism and 
philosophy become interchangeable. But in this sense also, it 
is impossible to speak of many philosophies. In order at least 
to argue about the right thing, as Professor Gilson has well 
observed, let us recognize that for a Catholic a philosophy is 


more or less philosophy according as it is more or less Cath- 
olic. A Catholic claims that there cannot be many philoso- 
phies because there cannot be many human natures. He 
claims, furthermore, that historically, philosophy has received 
from the Christian revelation a transformation such that it 
can no longer be considered the work of reason alone. It is 
not only in the field of theology that God has intervened; He 
has intervened also in the field of philosophy, and His presence 
has left a lasting imprint on history. Revelation, in other 
words, has helped to make man more fully conscious of his 
own rationality and of his own humanity. As Maritain has 
recently said, for a Christian, faith does not exercise a merely 
external and negative control with respect to philosophy. In 
the order of activity, philosophy has received a Christian 
expression through the Christian revelation and supernatural 
gifts.* It implies the existence of an order of knowledge 


14], Maritain, Science et sagesse (Paris, Labergerie, 1935), pp. 12-13. Cf. the de- 
velopments on a Christian philosophy, op. cit., pp. 123-223. 
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which is neither the product of reason nor that of theology, 
but which is rather the product of the historical experience 
of reason under the light and the guidance of revelation. In 
other words, just as Christianity is the historical salvation of 
reason without suppressing that reason, so is it also the his- 
torical salvation of philosophy without doing violence to, but 
rather by promoting, its essential rationality. In principle, 
therefore, such is the issue between St. Thomas and Luther. 
A disciple of Luther, provided he remain faithful to his 
theological inspiration, and provided also he develop to its 
last consequence what with Professor Gilson we can call the 
purity of the essence of Protestantism, must consent to the 
suppression of reason and of humanity in the name of the 
purity of faith. And a Catholic must, in the name and with 
the force of the faith which he possesses, promote the develop- 
ment of such a reason and of such a philosophy as a conse- 
quence of his own theological principles. It is impossible to 
exaggerate the distance between these two views. That is 
why, even when he says that philosophy is a product of reason, 
a scholastic must necessarily add that philosophy bears the 
imprint of the influence of faith upon its content. For this 
influence, which thus distinguishes Scholasticism from a pure 
rationalism as well as from the nihilism of Protestant 
theology, is nothing short of its very life.” 


THE PROBLEM OF IDEALISM 

When we turn to the third historical boundary of 
Scholasticism, we meet, finally, an issue upon which it is pos- 
sible to disagree as decisively and as violently as it was in 
the foregoing problems. But the difficulties here are some- 
what complicated by the fact that scholastics themselves have 
not always been agreed on the precise relation of their realism 
to an idealism that they intend to reject. It is instructive on 
this point to follow the recent controversy of Monsignor Noél 


——_—_—— 


Etienne Gilson, Christianisme et philosophie (Paris, Librairie Phil. J. Vrin, 
1936). 
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and Professor Gilson.” Monsignor Noél recognizes that for 
a scholastic the mind is in immediate contact with sensible 
reality. What Professor Gilson wants to know is, in what 
sense such a view, while scholastic, and more specifically 
Thomistic, can be called also realistic. Perhaps it might be 
argued that medieval thought was realistic without knowing 
it. But the issue that confronts us at this point is an example 
of reading history backwards. For the difficulty which arises 
is to know how a medieval thinker can be taken to answer a 
problem which he did not know and towards which, therefore, 
he cannot have formed an attitude. But then,.in what sense 
is the neo-scholastic justified in looking to St. Thomas 
Aquinas as the inspiration of his philosophy and, more 
specifically, as the source of the principles which he uses in 
answering a problem that confronts him but never confronted 
St. Thomas Aquinas? In other words, is the neo-scholastic 
justified in thinking that, faced by the problem raised for him 
by idealism, he can apply Thomistic principles and reach a 
realistic solution to this problem? Is such a position possible? 

To answer this question it is necessary to refer to the prob- 
lem from which it arises. What is that problem? In its 
barest outline it consists in asking what consequences will 
follow for philosophy if it is based on the meaning and the 
method of the Cartesian Cogito. Is it possible to begin with 
a Cartesian point of view and end with a justification of 
realism? 

At this point it is necessary to ask another question. What 
is the starting point of Descartes? It is the intuition of his 
own reality, an intuition purely on the level of mind, of the 
self as a thinking being. Let us note that such a starting point 


16QOn the controversy on realism, cf. Léon Noel, Notes d’épistémologie thomiste 
(Paris, F. Alcan, 1925); Etienne Gilson, Le réalisme méthodique (Paris, P. Tequi, 
1936); J. Maritain, Les degrés du savoir (Paris, Desclée, de Brouwer, 1932, pp. 
137-263). In the second edition of his Notes, which has just appeared, Monsignor 
Noél incorporates his discussion with Professor Gilson. Cf. L. Noél, Le réalisme 
immédiat (Louvain, Institut Supérieur de Philosophie, 1938), pp. 119ff. 
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is for Descartes also a principle of exclusion. The intuition 
of his own being is an intuition which begins and ends with 
the being of the thinking self. In other words, the only 
existence that is given directly in consciousness is that of the 
mind itself. Every other existence must be inferred from the 
content of this direct intuition of the self. The consequences 
of this decision are enormous. For can the mind reach a 
reality outside of itself if it commits itself to the starting point 
and the method of Descartes? That depends on what we 
mean here by reality. If, in fact, to reach reality means to 
grasp a being which is recognized to be prior to, and inde- 
pendent of, the act of thinking, then from the standpoint of 
this method, the answer must be in the negative. For in this 
sense the mind can never pass beyond what is thinkable, and 
the idea thus becomes the only means and the only avenue of 
deducing the characteristics of existence. As it has well been 
said, what lies beyond thought is unthinkable. To begin thus 
with the self and to make thought and the conditions of 
thought the starting point and the means of reaching existence, 
as well as of knowing the attributes of existence, is the surest 
and safest way of never reaching any existence other than that 
of the mind itself. The idealistic method of Descartes, there- 
fore, consists in making the knowledge of existence safe by 
making it impossible. It consists in giving to the mind an 
object of knowledge by eliminating at the outset the possibility 
of all objects independent of the act of thinking. This is, in 
fact, the dilemma of a Cartesian idealist. He begins with 
thinking (which must have an object in order to think) and 
then he lays down the condition that he cannot have an object 
until he thinks. 

It is necessary to notice that such a view eliminates logically 
even the possibility of realism. It is in this sense that even to 
admit the problem of Descartes, in the way that Descartes 
himself admitted tt, is to be committed irrevocably to ideal- 
ism. For by what magic is one to pass from a view which 
requires the priority of thought over being in order to have 
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being, to the view which requires the priority of being over 
thought in order to have thought? Descartes’ pretensions to 
realism are known. The question that we must consider is 
whether the famous method of Descartes, sufficient as it was 
to separate him from what he considered to be the psycholo- 
gized universe of Aristotle and of Scholasticism, was not also 
more than sufficient to separate him irrevocably from any 
universe other than that of his own mind. That is why we 
must say that since the problem of knowledge as it is under- 
stood by idealism can function as a problem only if we admit 
as a prior condition the validity of idealism itself, even to ask 
the question of Descartes, is to take the road which leads 
from Descartes to English phenomenalism or to the critical 
idealism of Kant. The effect in either case is the same: the 
elimination of metaphysics in the name of epistemology. 
Such a conclusion can be better understood if we consider 
the position of the scholastic or neo-scholastic on this problem. 
In what sense is he a realist? Is he a realist in the sense that 
he thinks he can begin with Descartes and avoid the conse- 
quences of the Cartesian method—consequences which Des- 
cartes thought he could avoid, but which his disciples were 
fully capable of drawing? I admit that some scholastics have 
thought so. They have undertaken to prove the existence of 
an external world. I do not think that such a thing is possible 
precisely because to undertake it one must first assume a posi- 
tion which makes only an idealistic solution possible. No 
doubt there is some ambiguity here. One may begin with 
consciousness and discover being given in consciousness. But 
that is an experience of what, following loosely the title of a 
recent book, we can call the ontological roots of knowledge; 
it is not Cartesianism. To begin with Descartes, therefore, 
it would be necessary to use the inind and its content in order 
to discover by demonstration both whether things exist and 
how they exist. That is why we must say that Scholasticism 
is realistic in the sense that, fully aware of the meaning of 
idealism and of the problem which it raises, it denies the 
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legitimacy of such a philosophical position and of such a 
problem. It says that if thought is to be the condition of 
existence, then the only existence that we shall ever reach 
through thought is that of thought itself. Cartesian 
epistemologism, therefore, can mean to the scholastic only 
one thing, the construction of a method of knowledge whose 
direct effect is the elimination of metaphysics. It is not with- 
out reason that the philosophy of Descartes has been called 
the original sin of modern philosophy. In turning his back 
upon the philosophical method of Descartes, the scholastic is 
saying that there is no reason to suppose that thought is the 
condition of being, even though being cannot be known with- 
out also being given in thought. And even in thought, he says, 
being is prior to thought and the measure of its truth. 


SUMMARY 


Such, as it seems to me, are some decisive historical 
frontiers of Scholasticism. Its essential inspiration is a belief 
in the increasing and progressive liberty of the individual. 
Against the Greeks it holds the absolute value of the indi- 
vidual and grounds that value in the creating liberty of God. 
Individuality is not a metaphysical accident which we should 
constantly avoid, it is guaranteed by an infinite Being, an in- 
finite will and an infinite freedom. For Scholasticism, there- 
fore, even in his very existence the individual shares in the in- 
finite liberty of God because the direct source of that existence 
is such a liberty. Christian theology, as Maritain has said, is a 
theology of divine generosity.” But it is not only in the 
liberty of existence that the scholastic believes; it is also in 
the further liberty of Christianity itself whose very mission 
it was to clarify to the individual the real meaning of his 
existence and so to fulfil what was also most human within 
him. In this sense, Christianity is the historical vindication 


1TJ. Maritain, Action et contemplation (Revue thomiste, Vol. XLIII, No. 1, May- 
June, 1937, p. 40). Cf., with Maritain, St. Thomas, Summa Theologica, II1-II, 


q- 132, a. 1, ad 1. 
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as well as the historical salvation of reason and therefore 
of the philosophy which reason can construct. Finally, if 
Scholasticism rejects the idealistic experiment of the last three 
hundred years, it is simply because it sees in the tragic conse- 
quences to which such an experiment has led the outward 
marks of a deep violence to the human reason. It refuses to 
commit suicide, therefore, in order to live. It refuses to sub- 
scribe to any doctrine, philosophical or theological, which 
vilifies in any way the dignity of the human reason and of the 
human will. Hence its optimism, since it is an optimism that 
is twice blessed. For if the first waking moments of its ex- 
istence were witnessed by the God of Genesis who looked 
upon His works and saw that they were very good, the last are 
sealed by the redeeming blood of Christ Himself. 








The Attitude of the Church 


Toward Drama 
YOUREE WATSON, S.J., B.A. 


drama falls into two natural divisions: (i) the theo- 

retical attitude of ideal Catholicism; (ii) the attitude 
actually adopted by leading churchmen as revealed to us by 
history. Why should the Church have to have an attitude 
toward the drama? “Catholicism has no policy.” True, but 
as the same writer goes on to say: “While Catholicism rec- 
ognizes the distinction and the autonomy of the natural and 
supernatural orders, it can never acquiesce in their segre- 
gation .. . there is not the smallest event in human life and 
social history but possesses an eternal and spiritual signifi- 
cance.” Everything in at least one aspect concerns the 
Church. That aspect is moral value. We must discuss this 
term, taken in the full meaning given it by theologians, at 
some length, because it is in the Catholic system of morals 
that we must look to find the foundation of the Church’s 
favor or opposition to drama. We shall, therefore, turn to 
the writings of eminent Catholic philosophers and theolo- 
gians, to St. Augustine, to St. Thomas Aquinas, and especially 
to celebrated modern writers to find out: (i) the Catholic 
teaching on morality; (ii) the consequent attitude of the 
Church toward temporal things in general; and (iii) to art 
(including drama) in particular. Then in the latter part of 
this article we shall recall some of the more important his- 
torical relations of the Church with the drama with the object 
of seeing if these bear the correspondence they should with 
the theory of the Church. We do not apologize for the large 


QO « study of the attitude of the Church toward the 


1C, Dawson, Introd., Essays in Order (New York, Macmillan Co., 1931), pp. vi, vii. 
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number of quotations from authorities which occur, especially 
in the immediate sequel, since our own opinion would be quite 
ineffectual in establishing the point we wish to make. Our 
task will be restricted to binding together these quotations 
with a sort of running commentary. 


THEORETICAL ATTITUDE OF THE CHURCH TOWARD DRAMA 


Every human, that is to say rational, willed act is for an 
end and hence pertains to morality, for “moral law is that 
which a rational being, as such, i.e., as freely acting, tends 
to do by reason of its nature and circumstances.” But ac- 
cording to these last, what would be the proper end of man’s 
activity? A. D. Sertillanges, the distinguished French 
theologian of our day whom we have just quoted, gives us 
the answer in his Foundations of Thomistic Philosophy. He 
says: 


Every being tends consciously or otherwise, to its own realization, preserva- 
tion, expansion, and, where possible, complete development. Man is no ex- 
ception to this rule. His nature, at once multiple and one, seeks to unfold and 
develop all its faculties in perfect harmony. That, at least, is what his reason 
wishes when true to itself. Now harmony consists in the subordination of 
functions to a principal function; completion consists in the full expansion 
of all in the measure permitted by what is essential. What is essential is the 
higher life of the soul, by which we are defined, and distinguished from other 
animals. Therefore our beatitude, in this life and in the next, consists in 
directing all our faculties to the life of the intelligence. . . . 

Man is essentially an intelligent being, therefore the essential object of his 
beatitude, his supreme ideal, must be an object of his intelligence, and granted 
that beatitude must be perfect in its own order, we are led to the conclusion 
that its object must be the most perfect object among intelligible beings, and 
this is God. Therefore human beatitude consists essentially in the contempla- 
tion of God. 


Since God Himself is the end of man, morality would 
have us tend toward Him in all our actions: “An act is moral 


2A. D. Sertillanges, Foundations of Thomistic Philosophy. Trans. by G. Anstruther 
(St. Louis, Herder, 1931), pp. 235-236. 
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when it is reasonable, and reasonable when it is of a nature 
to achieve the end which reason seeks, viz., beatitude,” or 
perfect happiness, which as has been already shown, is to be 
found in God alone. Of course, a virtuous man, one who orders 
his actions toward God, and seeks to rise in the joy-giving 
knowledge and love of God, may attain even in this life to 
an imperfect beatitude, but “it is the existence of a future 
life that makes possible that ultimate and perfect happiness 
which the world cannot give.” It is to this future life that 
he looks and towards which he orders his actions. 

Morals may be viewed from several aspects. According 
to one it is “the science of how man is to conduct himself so 
that the story of his life may have a happy ending.” This 
“care to shape his life towards a prosperous end is one with 
care to bring his own humanity to the very peak of achieve- 
ment,” to make himself as perfect as possible, a mirror of his 
Creator’s beauty. From another viewpoint morals refer us 
to the Divine Lawgiver: ‘The human act is a rational act; 
but the natural light of reason is only the interpreter of eternal 
truth in the theoretical order, and of eternal law in the prac- 
tical order.’”” The moral law coincides with reason bidding 
us seek our end with suitable means, which reduce them- 
selves to the practice of the virtues. Virtue itself “is a pro- 
longation of instincts, provided these are true to man’s na- 
ture.””* 

All this seems a far cry from the drama, and yet it is not, 
properly speaking, a digression, as our next inquiry will bring 
out. What, we ask, should be the natural consequence of such 
a system of morality on the Church’s attitude to the drama? 
There are good reasons to fear that in such a scheme of things 
so seemingly mundane a thing as drama can have no patt. 
All Catholics, it seems, if they are to be true to their ideals, 


3Cf. E. Gilson, Moral Values and the Moral Life. Trans. by L. R. Ward (St. 
Louis, Herder, 1931). The quotations are taken from pp. 19 and 90. 
‘Sertillanges, op. cit., p. 242. 
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should turn to God alone, should flee from the empty joys 
of the world, and should pluck from their hearts the love of 
all created things, including drama. 


CHURCH’S GENERAL ATTITUDE TOWARD TEMPORAL THINGS 


The fears expressed in the last paragraph of the preced- 
ing section have a foundation in fact, but they do not tell 
the whole story; let us hear both sides. Erich Przywara, the 
famous modern philosopher-theologian, observes in the heart 
of Catholicism a tension between 
a certain Quid hoc ad aeternitatem in the Catholic attitude to the struggles 
and turmoil of the present, a perspective of eternity, which frankly taken by 


itself, easily leads men to estimate as typically “Catholic” a certain easy- 
goingness in the rhythm of life and work, and a primitiveness in the forms 


which they assume. 


And on the other hand:° 


The consciousness of a certain inner obligation to what Peter Lippert has 
> 9» 


called “the completion of the Creation which is the Creator’s” . . . a striving 
away from the calm contemplation of eternity into the unrest of the created 
world, this striving being regarded as Life in God, yet Life in God in the 


Creation. 


The understanding of this tension will be of the utmost im- 
portance toward the interpretation of the historical attitude 
of the Church toward drama. The antinomy arises from a 
too exclusive concentration on one or the other aspect of 
Catholicism. It is human so to concentrate, and since 
churchmen are quite human, we shall not be surprised to 
see some of them fulminating against drama as if they thought 
it an essentially evil thing. But let us remember: the Church 
does not think so. Karl Adam in The Spirit of Catholicism 


writes :° 


‘Erich Przywara, Polarity. Trans. by A. C. Bouquet (London, Oxford University 


Press, 1935), pp. 56-57. 
®Karl Adam, The Spirit of Catholicism. Trans. by J. McCann (New York, Macmil- 


lan Co., 1931), p. 200. 
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There have been Catholics—it is true—and there will always be such, who 
have lived so completely for the eternal hope, that they have despised and 
spurned the earthly and natural, and have forgotten the divine injunction to 
cultivate the earth. That was and is an exaggeration of the Catholic ideal. 


Sertillanges, whom we have quoted several times before, 
speaks even more emphatically:’ 


Thomism [and, of course, we may say the same of Catholicism] is opposed 
to every form of rigorism, Stoicism, Kantianism, or false mysticism, which 
inveigh against even the moderate enjoyment of pleasant things. Indeed, the 
refusal to enjoy what is good is a vice—St. Thomas calls it insensibility, i.e., 
a deforming or excluding of sensible enjoyment. It is an offense against 
reason and against God, because it is a rejection of His order and wise dis- 
position of things. A child who is unwilling to enjoy his father’s company 
can hardly be said to fulfil all his duties. He is wanting in gratitude and love. 


We could easily pile up quotations in this vein; let us, 
however, end this cluster of citations with another beautiful 
paragraph from Karl Adam:* 


Every natural thing, every natural passion, including the sexual impulse, is 
a gift of God and therefore good. But it is a transitory good, a good that 
points beyond itself, a secondary and subordinate good. It does not acquire 
eternal value until it is affirmed in God. So the true Catholic loves the 
earthly good, but he does not love it like a hungry slave who would eat him- 
self to death on it, but rather like the wandering minstrel from whom the 
gift elicits a glad song of gratitude to the giver. 


We believe that we have sufficiently demonstrated by all 
these quotations from learned writers of many countries that 
the Church, however much she may love Heaven, does not 
despise earth. Yet remembering that the events of this life 
“are not worthy to be compared with the glory to come, 
that shall be revealed in us,” it remains difficult to see just 
how she reconciles love of the world with love of God. The 
solution of the problem may possibly be found in a study 
of the progressive steps in what is called the spiritual way 
or path of perfection, which leads up to union with God. 


TOp. cit., pp. 243-246. 
8Op. cit., p. 201. 
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St. Thomas enumerates four stages: “First, the moral virtues. 
Second, intellectual acts that are not contemplative. Third, 
contemplation of the works of God. Fourth, which rounds 
out all the others, the contemplation of divine truth.” Let 
us take careful note of the third stage: contemplation of the 
works of God. Do we see now where love of this world can fit 
into the Catholic scheme of things? It is God’s world:” 

The works of God [and even the products of man’s genius are ultimately 


works of God] lead us, as by the hand, to an understanding of God, as it is 
written (Rom. 1, 20): “The invisible things of God are clearly seen, being 


understood by the things that are made.” 


St. Thomas goes on to quote St. Augustine as saying: “An 
inquiry about creatures should not be idle and passing curi- 
osity, but a step toward lasting and eternal things.”” The 
study of creatures, to be Christian, should be charged with the 


desire of God. 


THE CHURCH’S SPECIAL ATTITUDE TOWARD ART 


Up to now we have considered the attitude of the Church 
toward temporal things in general, and we have seen that 
the Church positively encourages right-ordered love of all 
of God’s creatures. The fine arts (under which we include 
drama) obviously fall under the heading “temporal things” 
and as such merit this same general love. But is there not 
perhaps something in the very essence of art which would 
make it an object of special affection? Is art not peculiarly 
well adapted to lead men’s minds up to God? It would seem 
that it is; in Jacques Maritain’s Art and Scholasticism there 
occurs this enlightening paragraph :” 


Art teaches men the pleasures of the spirit, and because it is itself sensitive 


%Summa Theologica, 2-2, q. 180, a. 4. Trans. from Gilson, op. cit. 
10Tbid. Same article. 


De Vera Religione, c. 29. 
12], Maritain, Art and Scholasticism. Trans. by J. F. Scanlan (London, Sheed & 


Ward, 1930), p. 80. 
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and adapted to their nature, it is the better able to lead them to what is nobler 
than itself. So in natural life it plays the same part, so to speak, as the 
“sensible graces” in the spiritual life: and from afar, without thinking, it 
prepares the human race for contemplation (the contemplation of the saints), 
the spiritual joy of which surpasses every other joy and seems to be the end 


of all human activities. ... 







If this is so, we shall expect the Church not merely to ap- 
prove from a distance, but to draw art to herself as a special 
object of her patronage. This she does. In the words of 
the same writer, the Church “has summoned Art to the 
opus Det, and asks Art to make perfume of great price which 
she scatters on the head and feet of her Master.” 

There is danger here of saying too much. Drama is not 
the last end of man; he who would try to make it so is “purely 
and simply an idolater.” “Art has no right against God. 
There is no good opposed to God or the ultimate Good of 
human life. Art in its own demesne is sovereign like wis- 
dom. ... But by the subject and in the subject it is subordinate 
to the good of the subject.” 

A great thing is art—a great good every way, but it is not 
the Summum Bonum. “Painting and sculpture,” Michel- 
angelo is said to have exclaimed in his old age, “will lose 
their charm for the soul turned to that Divine Love which 
opened its arms upon the Cross to welcome us.” And so will 
drama. These things are excellent—nay the best the world 
has to offer us; but do not ask the mystic what he thinks of 
them: as the sun rises the stars fade from our sight. 

With these words we bring to a close our treatment of the 
theoretical attitude of the Church toward the drama. This 
much we can say. Toward drama, considered in the abstract, 
the Church must ever be friendly; nevertheless, in this con- 
crete world in which we live, we find that the Church has 
often condemned, and must have condemned, the drama of 
the day for accidental evils that were found in it. Alas, every- 


13]bid., pp. 81-82. 
\4]bid., p. 75. 
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thing human is subject to corruption; nor is drama an ex- 
ception. These few remarks will serve as an introduction 
to the second part of this article. 


HISTORICAL ATTITUDE OF THE CHURCH TOWARD DRAMA 


We shall divide our consideration of the historical attitude 
of the Church toward the drama into three sections in which 
we shall deal respectively: (i) the Church and the drama 
of the later Roman Empire; (ii) the Church and medieval 
drama; and (iii) the Church and modern drama. 


THE DRAMA OF THE LATER ROMAN EMPIRE 


Looking through the treatises and sermons of the Fathers, 
both Latin and Greek, we are struck by the number and the 
fierceness of the denunciations of the theater which we find 
there. Tertullian takes the lead with his De Spectacults; 
Minucius Felix, St. Cyprian, Lactantius, and others follow 


suit in the West. In the East St. John Chrysostom inveighs 
against the popular shows with terrifying eloquence. How 
can these facts be made to fit in with the theory we have just 
expounded at such length? Before answering this question 
let us look into the character of the theater of that day. We 
discover that it was unspeakably corrupt. There can be no 
doubt of this. According to E. K. Chambers, in these per- 
formances: “The favorite theme, which is common indeed 
to farce of all ages, was that of conjugal infidelity. Unchaste 
scenes were represented with an astonishing realism.” Even 
the better pagans themselves denounced these abuses. 

Small wonder then that the Fathers should wax warm in 
their denunciations of the theater. Some undoubtedly failed 
to discriminate between the utterly debased theater which 
they knew and a possible “clean” theater. Yet it is noteworthy 
that while St. Chrysostom was delivering diatribes against 
the theater, St. Basil, St. Gregory of Nyssa, and St. Gregory 


15E. K. Chambers, The Mediewal Stage, 2 Vols. (Oxford, 1903), I, p. 4. 
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Nazianzen treated the question with “coolness and reticence,” 
and in the West the greatest of the Fathers, St. Augustine, 
adopted a more liberal attitude. It must be remembered 
that the condemnations cited above are those of individuals, 
not of the Church at large, and that in character they are 
disciplinary, not dogmatic. This latter statement applies also, 
of course, to the legislation of the councils, which was much 
more moderate in tone—not that the Fathers of the councils 
in any way sanctioned the abuses which Tertullian and St. 
Chrysostom condemned; they did, however, recognize that 
the theater was not essentially bad, and that a sweeping con- 
demnation by them would do more harm than good. Much 
more could be said about the relations of Church and drama 
at this period, but the limits of this article forbid. 


THE MEDIEVAL DRAMA 


The Roman drama never perished entirely. Its traditions 
were kept alive by many wandering scenict, in particular by 
those known as mimi or mimes, who, according to A. W. 
Ward, “conveyed the last, and probably some of the worst, 
reminiscences of the Roman acting drama across the period 
of those great Migrations which changed the face of the 
western world.’””* No wonder again that these met with the 
same strong opposition from the Church which their pre- 
decessors of the Roman stage had experienced. The scéps 
or bards of the Teutonic tribes had once furnished a much 
higher form of entertainment; however, at a date almost 
coincident with the conversion of the tribes to Christianity, 
the Teutonic and the Latin entertainer began to merge into 
one under the common designation of joculator. Chambers 
remarks that “the animosity of the Church to the scenici is 
transferred wholesale to the joculatores, without much formal 
attempt to discriminate between the different grades of the 


164, W. Ward, A History of English Dramatic Literature to the Death of Queen 
Anne, 2 Vols. (London, MacMillan, 1899), I, p. 16. 
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profession.” Yet when he afterwards lists several ecclesias- 
tical prohibitions, they all seem to be restricted to warning 
the clergy to abstain from these “idle and secular’ amuse- 
ments. In a later passage Chambers says: “It is more curious 
to find that in spite of the formal anathemas of the Church 
upon their [i.e., joculatorum] art, they were not as a matter 
of fact, rigorously held at arms length by the clergy.” In 
applying the ecclesiastical bans the Church did “draw a dis- 
tinction between the different elements and tendencies that 
bore a single name.’”* 

We come now to the liturgical drama which flourished 
during the Middle Ages. Although every fact of the thou- 
sands which we could accumulate concerning the liturgical 
plays would, in one sense, bear on the subject of this article, 
it is out of the question to give even a summary description 
here. That so much drama sprang from her liturgy, that 
in hundreds of churches scattered over Europe, in France, 
in England, in Germany, in Spain, and in Italy, dramas were 
being enacted of considerable beauty and workmanship is, 
perhaps, the best refutation of the charge that the Church is 
opposed to drama. It is true, as Karl Young says, that these 
“dramatic compositions . .. were not a project of the Catholic 
hierarchy as a whole, but the gradual and irregular achieve- 
ment of various separate communities, which imitated and 
emulated one another in accordance with local desires and 
resources.” Yet one familiar with the working government 
of the medieval Church could not well imagine it originat- 
ing in any other fashion. 

The Church’s approval of drama during the Middle Ages 
appears so obvious that any investigation seems unnecessary. 
However, in many high places liturgical drama did not find 
undiscriminating favor; this calls for some attention. Though 
we can cite ecclesiastical leaders like St. Ethelwold who 


17Op. cit., I, p. 35. 
18Cf. ibid., pp. 55, 57-58. 
Karl Young, The Drama of the Medieval Church, 2 Vols. (Oxford University 


Press). 
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praise serious liturgical drama and say it “is worthy of imita- 
tion for the strengthening of faith in the unlearned vulgar 
and in neophytes” ; nevertheless, in certain localities the plays, 
because of the buffoonery and general disorder that had crept 
in, were strictly censored; in other places they were entirely 
prohibited. It is sometimes said that Pope Innocent III con- 
demned the Church drama. Chambers writes:” 


The prohibition in question is familiar to us, and it is clear that the /udi 
theatrales which Innocent barred from the churches were primary the Feast 
of Fools and the like [a condemnation to which no one who knows anything 
about these abuses will offer serious objection]. And as a matter of fact the 
glossa ordinaria to the decretal by Bernard de Bottone, which itself dates 
from about 1263, so interprets the words of the pope as expressly to allow of 
Christmas and Easter representations calculated to stimulate devotion. 


A similar prohibition occurs in a decree of the Provincial 
Council of Sens of 1460; and although from point of view 
of time they belong to the next section of this study, it is 
convenient to mention here also decrees of the Council of 
Seville (1512) and of Compostella (1515) which approve 
of liturgical plays, but only under careful supervision.” Still 
further signs of approval may be seen in the performance 
(January 24, 1417) of a Christmas cycle, arranged by the 
English bishops, at the Council of Constance, and in the al- 
leged indulgence granted to the spectators of the Chester 
plays. The Chester and other cycle plays were secular, not 
liturgical performances, but they had grown out of the 
Church’s own drama; the friendly censorship of the cycle 
plays is an indication of at least local ecclesiastical appro- 
bation. Young sums up the substance of these last paragraphs 
when he writes: “On the whole then it is clear that the hier- 
archy of the medieval Church discriminated effectually be- 
tween its own edifying dramatic performances and the /udi 
of secular entertainers and louts who lurked within eccle- 





Op. cit., I], p. 100 (Oxford, 1933), II, p. 411. 
21Cf. Young, op. cit., II, p. 418ff. 
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siastical boundaries.”” Young’s words have no reference to 
the great cycle plays which sprang up in the later Middle 
Ages; these also, as we have indicated, found general favor 
with the clergy. 


THE MODERN DRAMA 


In the face of terrible opposition on every hand, in the midst 
of one of the stormiest hours in her long career, the period of 
the Protestant Revolt, the Catholic Church thought it best to 
cling with all her strength to liturgical essentials, and to let 
superfluous accretions, such as church plays, go by the board. 

It was not only liturgical drama that practically came to 
a halt. The cycles of “mystery” plays formerly given by the 
guildsmen of the various towns also began to decline, swiftly 
in Protestant countries, more slowly in Catholic lands. A 
new drama, a compound of medieval and classic cross-cur- 
rents, was arising to take its place. This new drama was secu- 
lar not merely in management, but in the tone of the plays 
chemselves, which now but rarely dealt with sacred themes. 
Catholicism will never hinder art, provided it remains human, 
that is to say, moral; but sin the Church must fight at any 
cost. So it happened that™ 
no sooner had a popular drama established itself independently of ecclesiastical 
influence than the licentious excesses of such writers as Ariosto, Macchiavelli, 
and Aretino (Leonardo Bruini) forced the Church back into much the 


same attitude of uncompromising hostility to the stage which existed under 
the Roman Empire. 


By now we are used to such an attitude and understand the 
reason for it. An indicator of the attitude at its sternest is the 
story of the theater at Rome. Although “Alberti put a the- 
atrum in the palace on the Vatican for Nicholas V about 1452, 
and although we have an Italian tragedy, Sofonisba by G. 
Trissino, acted before Leo X in 1515” 





221bid., II, p. 421. 
23Thurston, Catholic Encyclopedia, article “Theatre.” 
Ibid. 
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in the Papal States no permanent public theatre was allowed to be con- 
structed until 1691 and the theatre which was then opened by permission 
of Alexander VIII at Tor di Nona was subsequently dismantled by his 
successor Innocent XII. But in the course of the eighteenth century several 
theatres were built in Rome with papal sanction, though they were subjected 
to a very strict censorship and were closed at sacred seasons. 


That the Church was not condemning drama as such may 
be inferred from the popularity which plays enjoyed in Cath- 
olic schools and other institutions. The most conspicuous 
example is the very large body of drama produced in Jesuit 
colleges. But as for the secular drama, throughout the modern 
era, it has all too often gone ways which the Church cannot 
tolerate. A token of her disapproval is seen in the fact that 
“apart from . . . scholastic exercises, the public theatres, on 
account of the laxity of morals which as a rule prevails at such 
representations, are nearly everywhere forbidden to the clergy 
by the decrees of provincial and diocesan synods.”” We cannot 
discuss specific instances of the Church’s relations with drama 
throughout the last century or so; let us instead close this 
article with a few remarks on the Encyclical letter of the pres- 
ent Pope, Pius XI, on motion-pictures.” The motion-picture, 
as we all know, is by far the most popular form of dramatic 
production in our day; furthermore, the attitude of the Holy 
Father toward “movies” will be an excellent index to his 
attitude toward the “legitimate” stage. Pope Pius does indeed 
deplore the “lamentable progress of the motion-picture art 
and industry in the portrayal of sin and vice.” He insists that 
the recreation which they furnish “must be worthy of the 
rational nature of man.” But he does not condemn “movies” 
as such. No, he commends them as “valuable auxiliaries of 
instruction and education” ; he believes that they can be “trans- 
formed into an effectual instrument for the education and 
elevation of mankind.” 


*5Ibid. 
26“Vigilanti Cura” (July 2, 1936), Catholic Mind, Vol. XXXIV, No. 15, August 8, 


1936, pp. 305-317. 
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SUMMARY 


Having now concluded our treatment of both the theoretical 
and the historical attitude of the Church toward the drama, 
we should like to sum up briefly the results: drama is in itself 
a human good, and as such the Church esteems it; but because 
of the disordered will of man it may often be an accidental 
evil. In the latter case we need not ask what the Church would 
have us do: “Deo serviendum est.” 
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The Third International 


THOMAS F. CONNERY, S.]J., B.A. 


available on the activities of the Third International ; 

but it does attempt to give some idea at least of the 
terrible menace, embodied in the Third International, that is 
threatening the world today. It is divided into two parts: the 
first part gives an account of the nature, organization, and 
purpose of the Third International; it also discusses some 
general methods the Communists use to influence the world; 
the second part describes particular tactics of the Communists 
and exposes to a degree the success or failure these tactics 
have had when put into practice. The article concludes with 
a bird’s-eye view of Communist action and leaves the reader 
to draw his own conclusions. 


6 ger article does not aim to exhaust all the statistics 


AIMS AND ORGANIZATION 


“The very purpose of the Communist in the world, ad- 
herents of the Third International in all countries, is to 
change all along the line, in all spheres of life, the old social- 
ist, trade unionist, syndicalist parliamentary work into new 
Communistic work.” With that end in view Lenin con- 
structed a machine equal in power but more versatile and 
more universal than the Soviet state.’ It was called the Third 
International, Communist International, or Komintern: 
Third International because a First and Second had preceded 
it; the first began in 1864 and expired in 1872; the second 
started in 1889 and disbanded at the outbreak of the World 
War; the present one was formed in 1919; Communist Inter- 





1Lenin, “Left-Wing Communism,” Handbook of Marxism, edited by Emile Burns 


(London, 1935), 891. 
2Edmund A. Walsh, The Last Stand (Boston, 1931), 33. 
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national because it is a Communist organization; and Komin- 
tern or Comintern because it is a handy term coined from 
the combination of COM-munist and INTERN-ational. It 
was erected for the purpose of establishing the immediate 
dictatorship of the proletariat which “can be attained only 
by the forcible overthrow of all the existing social condi- 
tions.”* Not only that, it was to be a great defensive or- 
ganization: “In the event of the imperialist states declaring 
war upon and attacking the U.S.S.R., the international 
proletariat must retaliate by organizing bold and determined 
mass action and struggling for the overthrow of the im- 
perialist governments with the slogan of: Dictatorship of 
the Proletariat and Alliance with the U.S.S.R.’”" 

The Third International was organized in 1919, with head- 
quarters in Moscow; today sixty-five Communist parties from 
as many states or colonies are represented. Its object, accord- 
ing to the words of its own Constitution, is “to win over the 
majority of the working class and the broad strata of the 
propertyless peasantry”; it also fights “for the establishment 
of the world dictatorship of the proletariat, for the estab- 
lishment of a World Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, for 
the complete abolition of classes, and for the achievement of 
socialism—the first stage of communist society.”” The su- 
preme authority of the Third International is embodied in 
the World Congress; but in this Congress the All-Union Rus- 
sian Communist Party, despite its minority position, exer- 
cises a predominant influence. The Congress elects an Execu- 
tive Committee of fifty-nine members and delegates its powers 
to the same. Stalin, Secretary-General of the Communist 
Party, and Molotov, President of the Union Council of 
People’s Commissars, hold two key positions, as members of 
the Executive Committee of the Third International and as 
important members of the Political Bureau of the Russian 





3Program of the Communist International (New York, 1936), 85. 
‘Ibid., 66. 
5Ibid., 87. 
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Communist Party. The significance of the last statement 
shall be brought out later on, after the question of the Third 
International’s dependence on the Soviet Government is 
settled. 

Most certainly the Third International does depend on 
the U.S.S.R. and not only for such external reasons as 
finance, the necessity of a country where agitators can find 
refuge, and the fact that Russia is the seat of its central organ, 
but also because the very existence of the proletarian state 
is of supreme importance for the world revolution.’ How is 
this dependence exercised, regulated, directed? Attention 
has already been called to the Political Bureau. What was 
it? How did one become a member?" 


Party “cells” in factories, offices, and villages, were represented in regional 
committees, which sent deputies to an All-Union Party Congress, which in 
turn elected a Central Committee, with its “supreme political bureau” of 
nine members. This “political bureau”? proposed the major policies of Com- 
munist Russia, and after securing their endorsement by the Party Congress 
it utilized the party machinery to ensure their adoption and enforcement by 
the government. 


If, then, the Komintern depends so intimately upon the 
Soviet Government, then the power and influence of two men 
who are members of both the Political Bureau and the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Komintern, can easily be understood. 

A very important part of the organization of the Com- 
munist International is formed by its many subsidiary or- 
ganizations; some of these are: Communist International 
for Youth, Revolutionary Central Union of Trade Unions, 
and Revolutionary Central Union of Freethinkers. They 
“recruit sympathizers ... , protest against alleged calumnia- 
tions of Soviet Russia, and arrange correspondence between 
Russian and foreign proletarians, which serves the purpose 


SWaldemar Gurian, Bolshevism: Theory and Practice (New York, 1934), 187. 
7Carlton Hayes, Political and Cultural History of Modern Europe (New York), 
II, 918. 
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of propaganda, and gives information as to conditions in Bol- 
shevik Russia.” 

It has been stated that all power is centralized in the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Communist International, the 
E.C.C.I. How does this Committee exercise its power? 
In paragraph 13 of the Constitution of the Komintern may 
be read :° 


The decisions of the E.C.C.I. are obligatory for all the Sections of the 
Communist International and must be promptly obeyed. The Sections have 
the right to appeal against decisions of the E.C.C.I. to the World Congress, 
but must continue to carry out such decisions pending the decision of the 
World Congress. 


According to paragraph 16 close supervision is to be kept: 
“The programs of the various Sections of the Communist 
International must be endorsed by the E.C.C.I.”” Moreover, 
in paragraph 22, the Executive Committee is empowered “to 
send their representatives to the various Sections of the Com- 
munist International. ... Representatives of the E.C.C.I. are 
especially obliged to supervise the carrying out of the decision 
of the World Congresses and of the Executive Committee of 
the Communist International.’™ 

Mention has been made of various Sections of the Komin- 
tern; an idea of their organization may be had from the fol- 
lowing :” 

At the head of the party is the central committee elected at the party con- 
vention. In the districts are district committees elected at the district con- 
ventions. Each district is divided into sections, and each section comprises a 
number of units as the shop and street nuclei. Under the district and sec- 
tion committees are the various fractions. They discuss in each meeting what 


each member has to do in the next few days. To give an example: One will 
confront a boss with a worker’s demand ; a second will lead a group of unem- 





8Gurian, op. cit., 187-88. 

9Program of the Communist International (New York, 1936), 90. 

0Tbid. 

11]{bid., 91-2. 

12Helen Marie Toole, Communist Action vs. Catholic Action (America Press 
Pamphlet). 
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ployed workers to the home relief bureau to demand relief for those dis- 
criminated against; a third will participate in the picket line. . . . 


Shop councils or nuclei are groups into which Communists 
unite according to the shop in which they work; street nuclei 
are groups formed according to neighborhood. These groups 
are never to have more than thirty members.” 

Not only is the organization of the Komintern closely knit 
together, but it is also remarkable for the oneness of its aim 
and thought and purpose. Even when its members saw at 
the time of the Fourth and Fifth Congresses a necessity for 
a change in tactics, their objective remained the same.“ Much 
of their unanimity of thought can be traced to their entry 
requirements. In the early years after 1920, twenty-one con- 
ditions were laid down that made it most difficult for a mod- 
erate Socialist to enter their ranks; and any organization that 
wished to belong to the Komintern had to remove from all 
possible posts reformists and centrists, even if experienced 
men had to be replaced by simple workers.” Once member- 
ship was permitted, continuance of the permission depended 
on the activity and interest manifested.” Finally, the smooth- 
ness with which such a united body could work was greatly 
facilitated by the command to create an illegal organization, 
which was to function secretly alongside the legal party. 
“Revolutionaries who are unable to combine illegal forms of 
struggle with every form of legal struggle are very bad revo- 
lutionaries.’”” 

This organization almost ensures its own future. Perhaps 
the Komintern’s general methods will help it in its struggle 
for influence and power. The first general method may be 


131 bid. 
MPF, L. Schuman, American Policy towards Russia since 1917 (International Pub- 
lishers, New York, 1928), 289. 
15Wm. Chamberlin, The Russian Revolution, I1 (New York, 1935), 390. 
16Intelligence Bureau of Los Angeles Police Dep’t., Communist Situation in Cali- 
fornia (Los Angeles, 1936), 5. 
Lenin, “Left-Wing Communism,” Handbook of Marxism, edited by Emile Burns 


(London, 1935), 889. 
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called a negative one, though powerful nevertheless. Father 
John LaFarge, S.J., mentions it in a book. review he wrote 
for THOUGHT. He says that the Soviet regime makes us 
forget other principles while focusing our attention on one 
that rightfully belongs to Christianity: it is that of social 
solidarity or universal brotherhood. Unacquainted with it 
we mistake it in its counterfeit form of materialistic wel- 
fare.” Other methods they are putting into practice, the 
success of which we shall consider later on, may be gathered 
from these instructions of the E.C.C.I.:” 


There is no way out of the general crisis of capitalism other than the one 
shown by the October Revolution, via the overthrow of the exploiting classes 
by the proletariat, the confiscation of the banks, of the factories, the mines, 
transport, houses, the stocks of goods of the capitalist, the lands of the land- 
lords, the church, and the crown. 


And here are a few other ways suggested by the Sixth 
Congress of the Komintern of accomplishing their task :” 


The couquest of power by the proletariat consists in the actual annihilation 
of the existing capitalistic state machine—the army, the police, the bureaucracy, 
the courts, parliament, and so forth—and putting in their place new organs 
of proletarian power, intended in the first place to serve as tools to suppress 
the exploiters. 


If all these methods were put into practice in an honest, 
straightforward manner, the struggle with their proponents 
would not be so menacing; but they themselves confess :” 


We must be able . . . to be ready for any and every sacrifice, and even if 
necessary, to practice trickery, to employ cunning and to resort to illegal 
methods, to sometimes even overlook and conceal the truth—all for the sake 
of penetrating into the Trade Unions; to stay there and by every and all means 
to carry on the work of Communism. 





18John LaFarge, Book Review, THoucHT, VI (December, 1931), 512. 

19G. H. Tinkham, “The Communist Party and its Activities in the U. S.,” Con- 
gressional Record, LXXIX (May, 1935), 7528. 

20Quoted by Walsh, The Last Stand (Boston, 1931), 57. 

21Quoted by Raymond G. Carroll, “Aliens in Subversive Activities,” Saturday Eve- 
ning Post (February 22, 1936). 
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But most astounding of all is the attitude of the conciliatory 
and pacifistic Communists towards reform: “The mighty 
social power of the Imperialist State, with auxiliary ap- 
paratus, schools, press, theatre and church—is primarily re- 
flected in the existence of religious and reformist tendencies 
among the working class, which represent the main obstacles 
on the road towards the proletarian social revolution.’”™ 

How does the Komintern carry out these plans in other 
countries? In those in which the Soviet Government has 
diplomatic relations, members of the Communist Inter- 
national are assigned to the embassies and legations, and so 
they share the diplomatic immunity provided by international 
law. Thus, information and orders of any kind can be trans- 
mitted to any local Communist group. Even the Ambas- 
sador is unable to open the mail of these representatives of 
the Komintern because it is earmarked in the diplomatic 
pouch.” Another way in which orders are sent was demon- 
strated in the hall reserved to England at the Catholic World 
Press Exhibit in Rome. Orders are sent from the Komintern 
in Moscow to the district committees, from there to one of 
the six local committees, and from there to the so-galled “in- 
structors” or principal agents. Their duty is to inform four 
“cells,” whether factory or street cells. Thereby, in a uniform 
and disciplined manner the masses are influenced by the 
formed few.” 


PROPAGANDA TECHNIQUE 


In a consideration of particular ways the Komintern has 
of influencing the world the first one to be taken up is the 
influence of the printed page. In one of its issues Civilta 
Cattolica states: “There is only one propaganda center for 
the whole world, only one central national organ with re- 





22Program of the Communist International (New York, 1936), 68. 


23Walsh, The Last Stand (Boston, 1931), 35. 
24Walter Mariaux, “Anti-God Literature Exhibition in Rome Reveals Menace,” 


Queen’s Work (February, 1937). 
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gional organs, and of these only one directs each region, in 
order to obtain singleness of purpose and unity of action under 
the guidance of the one Central Council at Moscow.”” With 
this thought in mind let the following statistics tell their own 
story. In the United States there are found 20 Communist 
periodicals, 9 United Front periodicals, 6 cultural and scien- 
tific periodicals, 21 Artists Unions of America, 11 daily 
papers, 25 weekly and monthly publications, and 32 book 
stores, all belonging to the Communists.” In Great Britain 
there are about 40 newspapers under Communist control.” 
One of these, Challenge by name, made a most startling ad- 
vance; it is described as “of paramount importance as getting 
into Christian organizations and other bodies into which 
Communist papers cannot enter.” In October a Challenge 
conference was held at Finsbury, where it was announced 
that the next month’s issue would be 50,000, that the paper 
was paying for itself, and that it would become a weekly in 
the new year.” In France there is a pamphlet, Chants revo- 
lutionaires, by the Editions de l’école emancipée; it is a 
review directed to 20,000 teachers of France, members of 
the Socialist and Communist parties, and aiming at the same 
time to poison the minds of school children. The central 
organ is L’Humanité; it publishes a daily output of 400,000 
copies and sometimes 750,000. Regional journals in France 
number about 24; 21 are meant for youth; 10 are anti-Fascist; 
and many appear as “Free-Thinkers.”” In China 13 maga- 
zines had to be suppressed because of Communism.” And in 
the Argentine alone 660 journals, reviews, and periodicals 
disseminate Communist doctrine; 240 of these are written in 


25Joseph Costanzo, “Exposition of Communist Propaganda at Rome,” Civilta Cat- 
tolica (October 17, 1936). 

26Report of N.C.W.C. for Summer Schools for Clergy (1937). 

27N.C.W.C. News Service (London, Jan. 31), 1937. 

28“Communist Progress in England,” Catholic Digest, I (July, 1937), 9. 

28Costanzo, “Exposition of Communist Propaganda at Rome,” Civilta Cattolica 
(Oct. 17, 1936). 

307 etters from Rome, III (March 5, 1937), 184. 
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Spanish and 420 in other languages.” In Columbia the gov- 
ernment made an attempt to propagandize the people, but 
thus far it has been without success; not, however, because it 
has failed to distribute enough printing matter.” And finally 
from Buenos Aires comes the following statement of Dr. 
Fresco, Governor of the Province of Buenos Aires: ‘The 
intense press campaign is supported by immense funds. We 
had proof of this when in the Quilmes Centro Obrero were 
found ten two-and-a-half-ton lorry loads of propaganda of 
every kind: pamphlets, tracts, books, circulars, instruction 
sheets, etc... .”* And after a police investigation the follow- 
ing was revealed :™ 


From Moscow, too, come detailed instructions of the manner of publica- 
tion: whether reports are to be printed as they stand, or whether a certain 
amount of adaptation is permitted. There are, also, exact instructions on 
the number of pages to be printed in a certain review: and reprimands, when 
an article which had been recommended has not appeared. 


Finally, one of the leading weapons in the campaign is a 
newspaper boasting 300,000 circulation, called Beboshnik; 
it carries on the anti-religious war of the Communists.” 

The drama is the next potent medium of propaganda; its 
importance in the mind of the Communist is to be expressed 
in the words of Lenin: “Of all the arts, the most important 
to us is the cinema.” With these words ringing in its ears 
the Soviet Government, as early as 1927, was erecting its own 
Hollywood for the purpose of making films for export. Even 
before that time revolutionary drama had spread in some 
countries. In Poland, Russia, the former Austrian Empire, 
and to a lesser extent in Germany and France the theater 


31Costanzo, “Exposition of Communist Propaganda at Rome,” Civilta Cattolica 
(Oct. 17, 1936). 

32“Columbia and Communism,” Letters from Rome, III (May 5, 1937), 309. 

33“Communist Propaganda in the Argentine,” Letters from Rome, III (Mar. 5, 1937), 
159. 

34]bid., 161. 

35Mariaux, “Anti-God Literature Exhibition in Rome Reveals Menace,” Queen’s 
Work (February, 1937). 
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began to propagate the Marxist ideology.” In March of 1936 
the Communist film agency of England, “Kino,” held its first 
annual general meeting; it reported an audience of a quarter 
of a million people; its proceeds had been trebled; and 
promising provincial groups had been formed in Manchester, 
Birmingham, Glasgow, and Doncaster.” In the United 
States the financial success of all theatrical ventures has been 
assured by skilful organization. One group called the “New 
Playwrights Theatre” was financed by an endowment of 
$100,000 from the international banker, Otto Kahn. In 1932 
the Workers’ Theater magazine had a following large enough 
to form the League of Workers’ Theaters. Now a branch 
of the International Workers’ Dramatic Union, it has become 
a large factor in the formation of nearly 500 radical theater 
groups. It has also fostered study and creative work in all 
the arts connected with the theater. Articles on the technique 
of writing, producing and acting plays, conducting schools 
in which this technique is taught, and competitive acting, 
dancing, and music have all helped to establish revolutionary 
drama in the United States.* 

Radio activities of the Communists from Moscow have not 
been so noteworthy to date; but they are not negligible; dur- 
ing the summer of 1930 Father Walsh reports that the Soviet 
broadcasting station tried to stir up revolution in Germany 
by appealing tothe German workers in the German tongue; 
and in December of the same year the same type of speech 
was broadcast in English to British workers.” In Spain 
Godden says that explanations of Soviet policy were broad- 
cast in excellent Spanish over a period of two months.“ 


36Ben Blake, “Awakening of American Theatre,” National Republic; also various 
articles by B. A. Howe in the National Republic (Jan. and Feb., 1936). 

37“Communist Progress in England,” Catholic Digest, I (July, 1937), 10. 

38Ben Blake, “Awakening of American Theatre,” National Republic; also various 
articles by B. A. Howe in the National Republic (Jan. and Feb., 1936). 

389Walsh, The Last Stand (Boston, 1931), 303. 

*9Godden, Communist Operations in Spain (London, 1936), 6. 
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EDUCATION OF YOUTH 


One of the principal activities of the Komintern is to cap- 
ture the youth of the world. That is the purpose of the Young 
Communist League. What that means may be seen from the 
following lines written by Father Edmund A. Walsh, S.J.:“ 


Ten thousand youths who have never heard of any other way of life but 
that described in these pages [i.e., of his book The Last Stand] were roused 
to the utmost limit of emotional frenzy by the very appearance of Mr. Stalin 
and by the flaming appeal to action by Mr. Kaganovitch. 


Such activities to capture youth are going on all over the 
world. In the United States the League of Communist Youth 
has only 8,000 qualified members. Nevertheless, this figure 
represents a sudden great increase in membership. It is 
claimed that Communist tactics in the National Student 
League of America, together with eighteen months of ‘United 
Front” propaganda, led to the capture of the American 
Youth Congress. The Congress was supposed to represent 
1,700,000 American youth, including church and boy scout 
bodies.” Their activity may be judged by the number of riots 
in schools and colleges, demonstrations on campuses and 
against the R.O.T.C., all of which can be traced to young 
Communists.” Not only that, they are constantly spreading 
propaganda in educational institutions, in musical and dra- 
matic circles, in sports groups, at the Y.M.C.A., and in 
their places of business or work shops. A broader idea of 
the Komintern’s activity among youth will be obtained in our 
next topic of education. 

Probably the source of all Communist education is in 
Moscow. In 1929 the number of those attending the three 
Komintern universities was given as 450. American students, 
in the autumn of 1929, numbered about twenty whites and 


“1Walsh, The Last Stand (Boston, 1931), 304-5. 

“Intelligence Bureau of Los Angeles Police Dep’t., Communist Situation in Cali- 
fornia (Los Angeles, 1936), 7. 
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seven Negroes.“ More recent evidence gives the total at- 
tendance as 6,000.“ Students in at least one of the schools 
are paid thirty-five dollars a month; besides they get free 
board, free lodging, medical attention, and travel expenses. 
Effects of the school have been felt in Spain, for twenty-one 
Spanish youth trained at Moscow, were recently sent back 
to Spain with instructions to carry on the work. In India the 
program is “to organize trade unions, Party organizations, 
to turn the trade unions into mass organizations, and, by in- 
creasing the influence of the Communist Party in the mass 
labor organizations and the influence of the latter over the 
broad masses, to fight religion.” That program was being 
partially fulfilled when fifty Indian youths returned home 
from the University of Moscow.” Since in Mexico 90 per 
cent of the Communist Party are employed in the Govern- 
ment and since there are more than 600 Communist officials 
engaged in Public Instruction and Transport, it is not dif- 
ficult to understand why the four million Catholic children 
who attend the state schools are being indoctrinated with a 
Communistic education.” In Montevideo there are at least 
16 Communist schools; in the university circles at least 65 
per cent are of revolutionary Communistic tendencies.” At 
a Congress of French school teachers held in August, 1936, 
at which a thousand delegates representing 85,000 teachers 
were present, marked revolutionary tendencies were given 
expression in many of the resolutions taken.” In London at 
the Marx House there is a library of some 3,000 volumes, 


44Walsh, The Last Stand (Boston, 1931), 37. 

457 Was a Communist Agitator,” Magazine Section of (Winnepeg, Canada) Free 
Press (Dec. 5, 1936), 4. 

6Orgwald, Tactical and Organizational Questions of Communist Parties of India 
and Indo-China (U. S. A., 1933), 62. 

“'Sir Henry Craig, Legislative Assembly Discussions (New Delhi, India, April 23, 
1937). 

48“Communism in Mexico,” Letters from Rome, III (Feb. 20, 1937), 136-7. 

“8Letters from Rome, Ill (March 5, 1937), 186. 

5°Tbid., III (March 20, 1937), 194-5. 
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possessing almost every Marxian book written in English.” 
In Canada study clubs are founded by Communists where 
they distribute Communist propaganda. They engage the 
master of the house in conversation and invite him to come 
to a meeting or to form a study club in the house for his 
friends or neighbors. The idea is profitable to the Com- 
munists because it can be executed without much publicity.” 
In the United States according to the National Student 
League Year Book for 1933, “the N.S.L. (National Student 
League) has fifty active functioning groups. . . . There are 
44 groups, not in N.S.L., but under, N.S.L. leadership. 
We also have contacts in thirty-five colleges, making a total 
of 129 colleges and universities in which the N.S.L. has 
intiwence.”* The Communist Party in the United States has 
also set up a number of Workers’ Schools What are they? 
The Foreword of their Winter Term Announcement reads :* 


The workers schools is not an academic institution. It participates in all 
the current struggles\.of the working class. It takes part in strikes, cam- 
paigns, and demonstrations; it supplies speakers, agitators, and organizers; 
it stimulates working class educational and cultural movements and various 
studies; and it cooperates with workers’ fraternal and cultural organizations 
in the establishment of the forums, class and study circles. 


Its membership in 1933-34 had increased to 6,000. 

Not satisfied with taking care of the youth at school, the 
Communists wish to take charge of him at play. For this rea- 
son they run camps during the summer. In London the Co- 
operators Guild for boys and girls established a camp at which 
30 of the French children’s “Red Falcon” group attended. 
Communist plays, speeches, and songs were in order; the Jn- 
ternationale was the theme song.” In the United States 


51“English Communism in 1936,” The Universe (London, Feb. 5, 1937). 

52Catherine de Hueck, “Communist Technique,” Sign (December, 1936). 

58Tinkham, “The Communist Party and its Activities in the U. S.,” Congressional 
Record, LXXIX (May, 1935), 7532. 


54Ibid., 7531. 
55“Communist Progress in England,” Catholic Digest, I (July, 1937), 10. 
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summer camps for Young Pioneer troops are conducted all 
over the country. Some claim the membership has increased 
from 4,000 to 12,000." 


UNITED FRONT TACTICS 


Special consideration is now given to one of the Komintern’s 
latest and most successful tactics. The United Front seems to 
have been the brain-child of Dimitrov, for he is the one we 
find advocating it most strongly: “Fifteen years ago Lenin 
called on us to focus our attention on ‘searching out forms of 
transition or approach to the proletarian revolution.’ It may 
be that in a number of countries, the United Front Govern- 
ment will prove to be one of the most important transitional 
forms.”” And again he says: “Only the Communist Party is 
at bottom the initiator, the organizer, and the driver of the 
United Front.”” That the Komintern is behind the war in 
Spain to a great extent there is no doubt. The Theses of the 
XII Plenum of the E.C.C.I. betray an intimate knowledge of 
conditions in that country in 1932:" 


The growth of the elements of a revolutionary crisis finds expression in 
the impetus given to the economic and political strikes of the proletariat, in 
the budding revolutionary movement of the peasantry, in the mass movement 
of the petty-bourgeoisie against the monarchy (students’ demonstrations, etc.), 
in the intensification of the national revolutionary movement in Catalonia 
and Biscay, in the disintegration of the army, and in the confusion which 
reigns in the ranks of the ruling classes and their parties. 


And its knowledge was transferred into action because Let- 
ters from Rome states that through the Komintern’s instruc- 
tions a popular militia had been created and prepared for the 
moment when it would be useful. When it did appear almost 





56Tinkham, “Communist Party and its Activities in the U. S.,” Congressional Record. 
57Dimitrov, “Fascist Offensive and the Task of the Communist International in the 
Fight for the Unity of the Working Class vs. Fascism,” Communist International, XII 
(Sept. 20, 1935), 848-9. 
58Ibid., 851. 
5®Quoted by Godden, Communist Operations in Spain (London, 136), 3-4. 
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over night, many wondered whence it had come.” Activities 
of the Komintern are proved in two other telling statements :* 


In June of last year Hernandez, the present Minister of Education in the 
Caballero Government, was able to report that the United Front had been 
organized “in a thousand different forms,” and that “the driving force be- 
hind the whole movement is the Communist Party, which, working illegally, 
has managed to imbue the broad masses with the idea that only through a 
United Front will the workers of Spain be able to defend their bread and 


liberty.” 
The second quotation are the words of Nin, a man who had 
been in close alliance with Trotsky :® 


We began first with an educational campaign, and now we are engaged in 
organizing Workers’ Soviets in anticipation of the crucial moment when the 
workers must be the first to arrive on the scene and to seize power . . . we 
undertook to group the masses round the symbols of democracy, such symbols 
as they could understand, to give the masses illusion . . . we organized political 
juntas, which in Spain have a traditional significance, and which at the right 
moment could be converted into Soviets. 


Other United Front tactics are evident in Indo-China where 
there have been continual disturbances from 1924 to 1932, 
due, according to Dr. Ennis, to the powerful revolutionary 
force controlled from Moscow.” One of the very popular 
associations there is the “Popular Aid.” Its influence is felt 
almost everywhere, from the big towns to the smallest villages, 
wherever the people have been under such harsh men as Robin 
and Pasquier. It specializes in rendering aid to prisoners.” 
And concerning the Berlin trial the following is quoted in the 
D.Z.Z. (Central German Journal) of Moscow: “The accused 
are far from being Communists or even having Communist 
sympathies. But, like Communists they hate war and the 
brutal suppression of a people’s liberty; like the Communists 





6Viewpoint on Spain,” Letters from Rome, III (May 5, 1937), 295. 
®1Quoted by Godden, Communist Operations in Spain (London, 1936), 19. 
82Ibid., 9. 

63G. F. Yates, Book Review, THouGuT, XII (June, 1937), 342. 
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they desire peace, democratic liberty of conscience and the 
free practice of religion.”* Inthe United States the American 
League for Peace and Democracy is an important United 
Front organization claiming 3,250,000 members; it gains access 
to all pacific organizations and churches, and its increased 
membership seems to vouch for the truth of these words: “The 
central slogan of the Communist parties must be the struggle 
for peace... the struggle for peace opens up before the Com- 
munist Party the greatest opportunities for creating the broad- 
est United Front.”” Finally, a word must be said about re- 
ligion; not much mention of it is made in the material avail- 
able. The absence of formal attacks upon it seems to indicate 
another United Front policy. Worth while mentioning 
though is the “World Convention of the Godless,” held in 
February, 1937. Some 1,600 delegates representing about 
forty-six different countries were expected; the purpose was 
to establish an “Anti-Religious World-Wide Propaganda 
Center.” 

The Industrial Front of Communism is one of the most im- 
portant fronts at present on account of the disturbed economic 
conditions in many countries. The statistics available have 
been few; all except one deal with the United States, but they 
reflect industrial fronts in other countries very well. The one 
exception, which deals with Buenos Aires, exemplifies Komin- 
tern’s adaptation. In 1935 there were many strikes in Buenos 
Aires; six of them involved over a thousand strikers each. 
Accordingly the Komintern decided to constitute the Argen- 
tine its headquarters for all South America.” In the United 
States the following industrial unions may be found according 
to a report of the Intelligence Bureau of the Los Angeles 
Police Department. 





®5Quoted in Letters from Rome, III (May 20, 1937), 319. 

66Intelligence Bureau of Los Angeles Police Dep’t., Communist Situation in Cali- 
fornia (Los Angeles, 1936), 6. 

6™“Communist Propaganda in the Argentine,” Letters from Rome, III (Mar. 5, 1937), 
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The International Labor Defense, the American section of 
the International Red Aid. It carries on struggles, provides 
legal defense and bail. 

The International Workers’ Order. It lures outsiders inter- 
ested in insurance and furnishes one of the most substantial 
sources of income. It has 125,000 members. 

The Workers’ Alliance. It organized the unemployed and 
those on W.P.A. projects; it numbers 125,000 members. 

Trade Union Unity League. It was dissolved for the pur- 
pose of getting its members to join the American Federation 
of Labor.“ Its success may be seen from the report made to 
the Executive Committee of the Komintern by Mr. Browder :” 


We have more than 500 nuclei made up of 4,000 members in factories 
and plants where more than 1,000,000 workers are employed. As a result 
there are Communist ramifications in 164 distinct districts, supplying raw 
materials, finished and semi-finished goods which are indispensable both in 
time of peace and in time of war. “Rank-and-File”’ committees are daily 
penetrating the American Federation of Labor ranks within and have made 
appreciable gains in their campaigns to get possession of the leadership of 
independent labor unions. 


With such information at hand no wonder that the follow- 
ing detailed instructions can come from Moscow to the Pacific 
Coast: “Strike, but do not split. Avoid situations enabling 
Seattle and Tacoma to sign separate agreements. Prevent 
move to break Maritime Federation by taking firm stand at 
Portland conference. Demand rank and file representation 
at Washington conference. Communist International [Comin- 
tern] support assured.” 

Such wide and varied activities demand funds. Where do 
they come from? Again the finger points to Moscow. In the 
Argentine funds are provided for the most part by Moscow; 





68Intelligence Bureau of Los Angeles Police Dep’t., Communist Situation in Cali- 
fornia (Los Angeles, 1936), 5, 6, 10. 

®9Report of Mr. Browder to the Congress of the Communist International (Moscow, 
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travelers bring the money, or else it is sent to those not known 
as Communists.” According to a former agitator in Canada 
members who are working help out by giving a certain per- 
centage of their salary.” In Switzerland documents were 
found on Eberlein, the distributor of Soviet funds, which gave 
further evidence of the Komintern’s help.” ‘The situation in 
Spain brings more evidence to light. Godden relates that the 
Minister for Home Affairs received £50,000 as a “subsidy for 
revolt.” Also 36,000,000 French francs were transferred to 
the Spanish Frente Popular Government by the Gosbank." 

In summing up it is well worth while to quote these words 
of Father Walsh:” 


The .. . Congress held in Moscow in September, 1928, revealed the world- 
wide ramification thus far achieved and the complete coordination of the 
revolutionary elements throughout the world under a unified command. The 
official stenographic report of that Congress lies before me as I write—1,766 
printed pages, quarto size, in double columns. It recounts activities that 
range from Buenos Aires to Tokio, from Java, South Africa, and Afghanistan 
to New York, Chicago, and Detroit. But all are directed, sponsored, and 
controlled from the city of Moscow by a Central Executive Committee. . . . 


Add to this the statistics of the United States from the New 
York Times Index. They show Communist activities going 
on in 22 countries during the last half of 1935, and in 36 coun- 
tries during the first half of 1936, and in 23 countries during 
the first half of 1937. In part these activities reflect the 
policies promulgated at the Seventh Communist International 
Congress in July, 1935.” It is not hard to see, therefore, that 
the Communist International is a power to be dealt with and 
overcome. 





™1“Communist Propaganda in the Argentine,” Letters from Rome, III (Mar. 5, 
1937), 162. 

72“T Was a Communist Agitator,” Magazine Section of (Winnepeg, Canada) Free 
Press (Nov. 21, 1936), 2. 

73M. Musy, “Anti-Communist Struggle in Switzerland,” Letters from Reme, III 
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Walsh, The Last Stand (Boston, 1931), 40. 
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Bellarmine, Jesuits, 
and Popery 


FREDERICK J. ZWIERLEIN 


hostile to Jesuits and Papists, Sir Robert Filmer, Baronet, 

knighted by Charles I at the beginning of his reign, tried 
to discredit the sovereignty of the people, which became the 
battle cry of the Cromwellians in the Civil War, by connect- 
ing its teaching particularly with Jesuitry and Popery. A 
fair idea of his treatise on Civil Government, which he called 
Patriarcha or The Natural Power of Kings, of his philosophy 
of state, and of his anti-Jesuit bias can be gleaned even from 
the headings in the Table of Contents. After declaring “that 
the first Kings were Fathers of Families,” Chapter I lists the 
following three points: 

(i) The Tenet of the Natural Liberty of the People, 
New, Plausible, and Dangerous. 

(ii) The Question stated out of Bellarmine and some Con- 
tradictions of his noted. 

(iii) Bellarmine’s arguments answered out of Bellarmine 
himself. 

Chapter II is equally characteristic. After stating in its 
turn that “it is unnatural for the people to Govern or choose 
Governours,” three more interesting points are treated: 
(i) Aristotle examined about the Freedom of the People. 
(ii) Suarez disputes against the Regality of Adam. 

(iii) Suarez contradicting Bellarmine. 

The historical setting of all this is indicated by Filmer in 
the body of his book. There he traces “the whole Fabrick of 
this vast Engine of Popular Sedition” to what was admitted 
generally, but he thinks wrongly, as “a Truth unquestionable,” 
viz., “The Natural Liberty and Equality of Mankind.” For 


I N a Protestant country like England, which was extremely 
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upon this “both Jesuits and some other zealous favourers of 
the Geneva Discipline, have built a perilous conclusion which 
is That the people or Multitude have Power to punish, or 
deprive the Prince, if he transgress the Laws of the King- 
dom.” Jn Bellarmine Filmer finds passages that “best unfold 
the State of this Controversie” which he summarizes as 
follows :° 


Secular or Civil Power (saith he) is instituted by Men; It is in the People 
unless they bestow it on a Prince. This Power is immediately in the whole 
multitude as in the Subject of it; for this Power is in the Divine Law, but the 
Divine Law hath given this Power to no particular Man... . If the Positive 
Law be taken away, there is left no Reason why amongst a Multitude (who 
are equal) one rather than another should bear Rule over the rest. . . . Power 
is given by the Multitude to one man or to more by the same Law of Nature; 
for the Commonwealth cannot exercise this Power; therefore it is bound to 
bestow it upon Some One Man or some Few. . . . It depends upon the Consent 
of the Multitude to ordain over themselves a King, or a Consul, or other 
Magistrates and if there be lawful Cause, the Multitude may change the 
Kingdom into an Aristocracy or Democracy; in which passages are comprised 
the strength of all that I ever read or heard produced for the Natural Liberty 
of the Subject. 


After this exposition of Bellarmine’s doctrine which Fil- 
mer tried to refute, he mentions how “Suarez, the Jesuite, 
riseth up against the Royal Authority of Adam in defence of 
the Freedom and Liberty of the People.’* Filmer, however, 
insists that Adam “had absolute power of Life and Death, of 
Peace and War, and the like.”* There is no wonder that 
Locke said that so much “glib nonsense was never put to- 
gether in well-sounding English.”” Nevertheless, Filmer 
thought later writers the dupes of the “subtile School Men 
who, to be sure to thrust down the King below the Pope, 
thought it the safest course to advance the People above the 





1Filmer’s Patriarcha, ed. 1680, p. 4. 

2Op. cit., p. 8sq. 

3Op. cit., p. 32. 

4Op. cit., p. 35. 

5Locke, Two Treatises on Government (ed. London, 1714), Vol. II, p. 101. 
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King that so the Papal power might take the place of the 
Regal.” Filmer thus found, he said, “many an Ignorant Sub- 
ject . . . fooled into this, that a man may become a Martyr 
for his Countrye by being a Traytor to his Prince,” and so he 
branded as most unnatural the “new-coyned distinction of 
Subjects into Royalists and Patriots.’” 


FILMER AND SIDNEY 


When Filmer’s Patriarcha was published in 1680 for the 
first time, Algernon Sidney’ 
thought a time of leisure might well be employed in examining his doctrine 
and the questions arising from it which seem so far to concern all mankind 


that, besides the influence upon any future life, they may be said to compre- 
hend all that in this world deserve to be cared for. 


The fruit of leisure thus employed was his Discourses Con- 
cerning Government which were seized in manuscript when 
the author was arrested June 26, 1683. They formed one of the 
three overt acts of treason aileged against him in his trial 
before Chief Justice Jeffreys in the King’s Bench Court, viz., 
“that he had written a treasonable libel, affirming the subjec- 
tion of the King to Parliament and the lawfulness of deposing 
kings.” The trial began November 7 and ended November 
26 with the sentencing of Sidney to death. He was executed 
December 7, 1683, a Protestant martyr under Charles II for 
the natural liberty of man in all its implications.* 

Sidney’s work naturally tried to clear this teaching of what- 
ever ill-repute Filmer’s efforts to connect it with Jesuits and 
Papists might have caused it. He therefore accused Sir Rob- 
ert Filmer of? 


prevarication and fraud to impute to schoolmen and puritans that which in his 
first page he acknowledged to be the doctrine of all reformed and unreformed 





6Filmer’s Patriarcha, p. 8. 

TSidney, Discourses Concerning Government (ed. New York, 1814), Vol. I, p. 309. 
8Cf. Dictionary of National Biography. 

%Sidney’s Discourses Concerning Government, Ch. I, Sect. 1, Vol. I, p. 315. 
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christian churches, and that he knows to have been the principle in which the 
Grecians, Italians, Spaniards, Gauls, Germans, Britons, and all other generous 
nations ever lived before the name of Christ was known in the world. 


Sidney turned Filmer’s tactics of incrimination against Fil- 
mer himself when the latter “modestly professeth ‘not to med- 
dle with mysteries of state, or arcana imperu’ ... thro’ an 
implicit faith which never entered into the head of any but 
fools.” He falsely declared accordingly:” 


This is the foundation of the PAPAL POWER; and it can stand no longer 
than those that compose the Rhomish church can be persuaded to submit their 
consciences to the word of the priests, and esteem themselves discharged from 
the necessity of searching the scriptures in order to know whether the things 
that are told them are true or false. 


While Sidney was “not ashamed . . . to concur with Calvin 
or Bellarmine’™ when in his judgment they spoke the truth, 
he was not interested in any mere quarrel that Filmer might 
have picked with Calvin on the Protestant side or with Bell- 
armine and Suarez on the Catholic side. When Filmer 
claimed to have found contradictions between Bellarmine and 
Suarez, Sidney remarked :” 


Being no way concerned in them, I shall leave their followers to defend their 
quarrel: my work is to seek after truth; and though they may have said some 
things, in matters not concerning their beloved cause of Popery, that are agree- 
able to reason, law, or scripture, I have little hope of finding it among those 
who apply themselves chiefly to school-sophistry as the best means to support 
idolatry. That which I maintain is the cause of mankind; which ought not to 
suffer, though champions of corrupt principles have weakly defended, or 
maliciously betrayed it: and therefore, not at all relying on their authority, | 
intend to reject whatsoever they say that agrees not with reason, scripture, or 
the approved examples of the best polished nations. 


Sidney, nevertheless, found a most striking example of his 
own teaching on a King’s responsibilities for the welfare of 
the people amongst Catholics in the treatise of Bartholomew 
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De Las Casas, Bishop of Chiapa, concerning the Indies. This 
work was dedicated to Emperor Charles V, who was informed 
“that notwithstanding his grant of all those countries from the 
Pope and his pretensions to conquest, he could have no right 
over any of those nations unless he did, in the first place, as 
the principal end, regard their good.” Swiss history also 
gave Sidney a remarkable instance of the blessings of popular 
sovereignty in peace, power, and stability despite “the mea- 
sures of Spain and France by the industry of their ambassa- 
dors, or the malicious craft of the Jesuits” inasmuch as eight 
of the thirteen Cantons were “much influenced by the Jesuits 
and perpetually excited to war against their brethren by the 
powerful crowns of Spain and France.” Yet Sidney knew of 
only few revolts in Switzerland which were weak and easily 
suppressed, such as “the dissention raised by the Jesuits be- 
tween the Cantons of Zurich and Lucern ... , the rebellion of 
the country of Vaux against the Canton of Bern, and those few 
of like nature.’ 

In England the common good of the people was especially 
endangered by Filmer when he subjected the oaths of the 
King to the discretion of the King himself instead of the 
declared sense of those giving the oaths. Algernon Sidney 
frankly admitted that Filmer, in doing this, did not adopt the 
power of absolution claimed by the Pope as Christ’s Vicar, 
which Sidney falsely thought he had exercised in absolving 
King John Lackland from his oath to the Magna Carta, 
despite the fact that the clergy, wielding the spiritual sword, 
pronounced “most dreadful curses” against the infringers of 
this oath.” On the other hand Sidney declared Filmer’s 
doctrine 


so new that it surpasses the subtility of the SCHOOLMEN, who, as an 
ingenious person said of them, had minced oaths so fine that a million of them, 





13Sidney, op. cit., Ch. I, Sect. 13, Vol. II, p. 387. 

14Tbid., p. 208sq. Switzerland was the example cited for the Canadians in the 
Address of Continental Congress to the Canadians, Oct. 26, 1774. 

15Sidney, op. cit., Ch. III, Sect. 17, Vol. III, pp. 85sq., 89. 
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as well as angels, may stand upon the point of a needle; and were never yet 
equalled but by the Jesuits which have overthrown them by MENTAL 
RESERVATIONS, which is so clearly demonstrated from their books, that 
it cannot be denied; but so horrible, that even those of their own order, who 
have the least spark of common honesty, condemn the practice. 


Algernon Sidney evidently knew little of the safeguards in 
Catholic moral theology against such abuse of wide mental 
reservations, but he tried to substantiate his last statement by 
what had been told him by a nameless Jesuit, “being a gentle- 
man of good family,” who in taking oaths could not “satisfy 
his conscience in using any manner of equivocation or mental 
reservation.” He therefore accused Filmer of having a con- 
science “more corrupted than that of the Jesuit who had lived 
fifty years under the worst discipline that I think ever was in 
the world,” and of preferring the morals of Rome” 


since they are become more refined by the pious and charitable Jesuits, before 
those that were remarkable in them as long as they retained any shadow of 
their ancient integrity which admitted of no equivocations and detested 
prevarications. 


While Filmer had thus wickedly tried to free the King 
from the binding force of his oaths, he crowned his evil work 
by attributing to royal proclamations the power of laws. 
Although Sidney does not seem to have been conscious of the 
part played by royal proclamations in robbing the people of 
England of their Catholic Faith, he did foresee the danger 
threatening the overthrow of Protestant England by such 
proclamations in the historical circumstances of the Royal 
House at that time, explaining that”*® 


they may be so ingeniously contrived that the ancient laws which we and our 
fathers highly valued, shall be abolished, or made a snare to all those that dare 
remember they are Englishmen and are guilty of the unpardonable crime of 
loving their country, or have the courage and reputation required to defend it. 





16Tbid., p. 86. 
1Ibid., p. 125. 
18Tbid., p. 354. 
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Here was the best opportunity to incriminate his opponcnt 
and so Sidney added bitterly :” 


This is the sum of Filmer’s philosophy, and this is the legacy he has left to 
testify his affection to the nation; which having for a long time lain unre- 
garded, has been lately brought into light again as an introduction of a popish 
successor, who is established, as we ought to believe, for the security of the 
Protestant Religion and our English Liberties. Both will undoubtedly 
flourish under a prince’ who is made to believe the kingdom is his patrimony ; 
that his will is a law; and that he has a power which none may resist. 

If any man doubt whether he will make good use of it, he may only 
examine the histories of what others in the same circumstances have done in 
all places where they had power. The principles of that religion are so full of 
meekness and charity; the Popes have always shewed themselves so gentle 
towards those who would not submit to their authority; the Jesuits who may 
be accounted the soul that gives life to the whole body of the faction, are so 
well natured, faithful, and exact in their morals; so full of innocence, . justice, 
and truth; that no violence is to be feared from such as are governed by them. 
The fatherly care shewed to the Protestants of France by the five last kings 
of the house of Valois; the mercy of Philip the Second of Spain to his Pagan 
subjects in the West Indies and the more hated Protestants in the Nether- 
lands; the moderation of the dukes of Savoy towards the Vaudois in the 
marquisate of Saluzzo and the vallies of the Piedmont; the gentleness and faith 
of the two Marys, queens of England and Scotland; the kindness of the 
Papists to the Protestants of Ireland in the year of 1641, with what we have 
reason to believe they did and do still intend, if they can accomplish the ends 
of their conspiracy; in a word, the sweetness and apostolical meekness of the 
inquisition may sufficiently convince us that nothing is to be feared where that 
principle reigns. 

We may suffer the word of such a prince to be law and the people to be 
made to believe it ought to be so, when he is expected. Though we should 
wave the bill of exclusion, and not only admit him to reign as other kings 
have done, but resign the whole power into his hands, it would neither bring 
inconvenience or danger on the present king. He can with patience expect 
that nature should take her course and would neither anticipate nor secure his 
entrance into the possession of the power by taking one day from the life of 
his brother. Though the Papists know that, like a true son of their Church, 
he would prefer the advancement of their religion before all other considera- 
tions; and that one stab with a dagger or a dose of poison would put all under 
his feet; and not one man would be found amongst them to give it. The 


19Tbid., pp. 354-356. 
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assassins were Mahometans, not pupils of honest Jesuits, nor ever employed 
by them. 

These things being certain, all our concernments would be secure, if instead 
of the foolish statutes and antiquated customs upon which our ancestors doted, 
we may be troubled with no law but the king’s will, and a proclamation may 
be taken for a sufficient declaration of it. We shall by this means be delivered 
from that “liberty with a mischief,” in which our mistaken nation seems to 
delight. This phrase is so new and so peculiar to our author that it deserves 
to be written upon his tomb. . . . Subjection to the will of man is happiness, 
liberty is a “mischief.” But this is so abominably wicked and detestable that 


it can deserve no answer. 


FILMER AND LOCKE 


Charles II was not stabbed to death nor poisoned despite the 
groundless fears of Algernon Sidney, whose whole outlook on 
Catholicism was colored by his perverted Protestant view of 
Catholic history. On the accession of the Catholic King, 
James II, Locke asserts that Filmer’s Patriarcha was much 
used: “The pulpit, of late Years, publicly owned his Doctrine 


and made it current Divinity."" Under the circumstances, 
Locke found it necessary that™ 


those Men, who taking on them to be Teachers, have so dangerously misled 
others, should be openly shewed of what authority their Patriarch is, whom 
they have so blindly followed, that so they may either retract, what upon so 
ill Grounds they have vented, and cannot be maintained ; or else justifie those 
Principles which they preached up for Gospel though they had no better an 
Author than an English Courtier. : 


This was, in fact, partly the reason why Locke published his 
Two Treatises on Government, as he himself explained in 
writing as follows :” 


I should not have writ against Sir Robert or taken the pains to shew his Mis- 
takes, Inconsistencies, and want of (what he so much boasts of and pretends 
wholly to build on). Scripture proofs, were there not Men amongst us, who 
by crying up his Books, and espousing his Doctrine, save me from the Reproach 


Locke, Two Treatises on Government. Works (ed. London, 1714), Vol. II, 
p. 101. 

21[bid. 

22Tbid. 
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of writing against a dead Adversary. They have been so zealous in this 
Point, that, if I have done him any wrong, I cannot hope they should spare 
me. I wish, where they have done the Truth and the Public wrong, to 
redress it: And allow its just Weight to this Reflection, that there cannot be 
done a greater Mischief to Prince and People than the Propagating wrong 
Notions concerning Government, that so at last all Times might not have 
reason to complain of the Drum Ecclesiastick. 


He thoroughly refuted Filmer’s fundamental position 
“that Men are naturally not free . . . on which his absolute 
Monarchy stands,” but, unlike Filmer and Sidney, he takes 
but passing notice of Bellarmine in this work when he points 
out how Filmer used Bellarmine :” 


He comes on Bellarmine and by a victory over him, established his Fatherly 
Authority beyond any question. Bellarmine being routed by his own Con- 
fession, the Day is clear got, and there is no more need of any Fordes. For 
having done that, I observe not that he states the Question, or rallies up any 
arguments to make good his Opinion, but rather tells us the Story, as he thinks 
fit, of this strange kind of domineering Phantom, called the Fatherhood, which 
whoever could catch, presently got Empire and unlimited absolute Power. 


Locke consequently has little significance in colonial anti- 
Jesuitism and anti-Popery” in comparison with Algernon 
Sidney, although Locke’s Two Treatises on Government were 
invariably mentioned alongside of Sidney’s Discourses Con- 
cerning Government in the list of works from which correct 
ideas on civil government could be drawn. There was still a 
second practical side to Locke’s work besides the refutation of 
Filmer which was also the purpose of Sidney who, however, 
could not share in this, as it resulted from new developments 
in the history of England. As the Catholic James II had been 
driven out of England, and the Protestant William and Mary 


*3Ibid., p. 103. 
24T wo fine surveys of No Popery have been published in 1936, one by Sister Mary 


Augustine (Ray), B.V.M., Ph.D., “American Opinion of Roman Catholicism in the 
Eighteenth Century” in the Columbia University Studies, the other by Charles H. 
Metzger, S.J., “The Quebec Act a Primary Cause of the American Revolution” in the 
United States Catholic Historical Society’s Monograph Series (XV1). 
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put into his place on the throne, Locke also hoped that his 
Two Treatises on Government would be” 


sufficient to establish the Throne of our great Restorer, Our Present King 
William; to make good his Title, in the Consent of the People, which being 
the only one of all lawful Governments, he has more fully and clearly, than 
any Prince in Christendom; and to justifie to the World the People of Eng- 
land, whose love of their just and natural Rights, with their Resolution to 
preserve them, saved the Nation when it was on the very brink of Slavery and 


Ruin. 


This glorious revolution, which saved Protestant England, 
seemed to Locke a better refutation of Sir Robert Filmer’s 
‘wonderful System” than anything else :” 

The King and the Body of the Nation, have since thoroughly confuted this 
Hypothesis, that, I suppose, nobody hereafter will have either the Confidence 
to appear against our common Safety, and be again an Advocate for Slavery; 
or the Weakness to be deceived with Contradictions dressed up in a popular 
Stile and well turned Periods. . . . There was never so much glib Nonsense 
put together in well sounding English. 


Thus Filmer and his opponents labored with the bigoted 
English Protestant nation to discredit each other by charges 
of Jesuitism and Popery. It is from this angle that we must 
view such statements as were made by Charles I and Selden 
about the dependence of Presbyterians or Puritans upon 
Catholics in their fight for the natural liberty of the subject 
against the divine right of kings to absolute government. 
Charles I, who knighted Filmer, accused Presbyterians of 
having taken their arguments “almost verbatim out of Bell- 
armine and Suarez,’ and Selden, who died in 1654, remarked 
in his Table Talk that “these Puritan preachers, if they have 
anything good, they have taken it out of Popish books, though 
they will not acknowledge it for fear of displeasing the 


25Locke, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 101. 

26Tbid. 

27United States Catholic Historical Society’s Historical Records and Studies, XV 
(1921), p. 127. 
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people.”* If Algernon Sidney be taken as the spokesman for 
these Presbyterians or Puritans, such dependence is emphati- 
cally repudiated. For he writes in regard to Filmer’s summary 
of Bellarmine’s doctrine :” 


I do not find any great matters in the passages taken out of Bellarmine 
which our author says “comprehend the strength of all that he had ever 
heard, read, or seen produced for the natural liberty of the subject”: but he 
not mentioning where they are to be found, I do not think myself obliged to 
examine all his works, to see whether they are rightly cited or not: However, 
there is certainly nothing new in them: we see the same, as to substance, in 
those who wrote many ages before him as well as in many that lived since his 
time, who neither minded him nor what he had written. I dare not to take 
upon me to give an account of his works, having read few of them, but, as he 
seems to have laid the foundation of his discourses in such common notions as 
were assented to by all mankind, those who follow the same method have no 
more regard to Jesuitism and Popery, though he was a Jesuite and a cardinal, 
than they who agree with Faber and other Jesuits in the principles of 
Geometry, which no sober man did ever deny. 


In the teaching of the natural rights of the people there 
was, therefore, no dependence of Sidney on Bellarmine. A 
similar question has been raised lately by the publication in 
1935 of Dr. James J. Walsh’s interesting book on the Educa- 
tion of the Founding Fathers of the Republic. He shows the 
teaching of the natural rights of the people in scholastic 
philosophy and in the teaching of the Colonial colleges. Was 
there any more dependence of the teaching in the Colonial 
colleges upon scholastic philosophy than the dependence of 
Sidney upon Bellarmine which Sidney himself denied? 


%The Works of John Selden (ed. London, 1726), Vol. III, p. 2017. 
2°Sidney, Discourses Concerning Gowernment, Vol. I, p. 3318q. 





Two Hundred Years of 
Spanish Church History 


E. ALLISON PEERS, M.A. 


at the horrors which were being perpetrated in Spain 

and elsewhere against their common faith, issued a mani- 
festo calling for the formation of a United Christian Front 
to protest against them. As a student, for over twenty years, 
of Spanish history and politics, I should not be prepared to 
subscribe to the manifesto without some reservations on points 
of detail, but I am completely in agreement with its main 
contentions. 

At the end of last November, a group of eighteen public 
men, including the Archbishop of York and many Anglican ~ 
and Free Church leaders, wrote to the (London) Times to 
explain that they had felt unable to associate themselves with 
the United Christian Front, because (they said) it is “mainly 
concerned with the Spanish conflict” and “adopts a view of it 
which seems to us ill-founded.” “Reference to Spanish his- 
tory,” they add, “completely dispels the idea that anti-clerical 
outbreaks in Spain must be prompted by Communism, for 
they were familiar long before the day of Karl Marx.” 

I am not sure whether the construction of this last sentence 
is very clever or only very careless. First of all, the use of the 
word anticlerical, as the signatories ought to know, begs the 
entire question of the nature of these outbreaks if it is em- 
ployed in its correct Spanish sense—and presumably they do 
so employ it as they imply that they are familiar with Spanish 
history. Secondly, the fact that “long before the day of Karl 
Marx,” there were outbreaks bearing a superficial similarity 
to those of the present time neither proves nor “dispels the 
idea” that the latter are prompted by Communism. 


Er: months ago, a number of Christian people, aghast 
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Everybody knows that the attacks made against the Church 
in Spain a hundred years ago were not inspired by Commun- 
ism. But from that fact it does not follow that those made 
today are not. It is entirely impossible to argue from one to 
the other. 

However, as these signatories have appealed to Spanish 
history, to Spanish history let us go. A glance over the past 
two hundred years will show us something of what the 
Church in Spain has suffered. That alone will be instructive. 
And then let us attempt to trace the reasons behind this suf- 
fering. That will be more instructive still. 

We shall find that there have been four such reasons. In 
chronological order they are these. 

1. Desire of the King for control in ecclesiastical matters 
(eighteenth century). 

2. Eagerness of the state to acquire the wealth of the 
Church—due primarily to the impoverishment of the coun- 
try (eighteenth and nineteenth centuries). 

3. Anticlericalism; or dislike and distrust of the clergy 
and the part which they played, or were alleged to have 
played, in the life of the country (nineteenth century; con- 
tinuing, with varying intensity, in the twentieth). 

4. Development of what may broadly be termed “Com- 
munism,” i.e.; a number of related but identical proletarian 
movements, one common factor of which is disbelief in, and 
denial of, God (late nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies). 

I shall show how and why the first two reasons gradually 
disappeared, the third decreased and the fourth increased in 
importance. References and documents, for lack of space, 
must be omitted, but the reader may be assured that [ shall 
quote nothing which is not fully substantiated by historians. 


Two HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


Let us begin almost exactly two hundred years ago—in 
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1737, the first year in which, after much strife between 
Church and King, an attempt was made to draw up a Con- 
cordat, or basis of agreement, between them. 

In 1737, Philip V, the first of the Bourbon Kings, was 
reigning. The Bourbons were a centralizing and possessive 
House, even more so than their predecessors, the Hapsburgs; 
and Philip, trained for kingship in the French court of his 
grandfather, Louis XIV, soon began to challenge one pre- 
rogative of the Church after another, more particularly in the 
matter of patronage. Relations were not improved by the 
fact that, during the War of the Succession, the Vatican had 
supported Philip’s rival. 

The Concordat of 1737 pleased neither clericals nor Regal- 
ists. A second, made between Benedict XIV and Ferdinand 
VI, was more effective. In exchange for a large sum paid to 
the Holy See, ecclesiastical patronage was made over to the 
Crown. But the Kings wanted still more from the Church; 
clashes occurred continually; nearly all the ministers of the 
Crown were Regalists and many of them were tainted with 
French encyclopedism. Expropriation of Church property 
began to be talked of—a fascinating subject, for the state, its 
resources drained by centuries of war, conquest and coloniza- 
tion, was in a parlous condition financially. 

One of the Regalists’ chief obstacles was the Society of Jesus, 
very powerful both in Spain and abroad, but surrounded also 
by powerful enemies. ‘The first serious blow dealt to the 
Church by the state was the expulsion of the Jesuits, in 1767. 
The rights and wrongs in this question are not easy to assign 
and one’s judgment is apt to be unduly influenced by the 
method of the expulsion: the houses of the Society were sur- 
rounded by troops and the inmates were forcibly evicted, and, 
without regard to sickness or age, hustled out of the country. 

But the most important point to notice is that, though the 
Society’s property was sequestrated, the stipulation was made 
that, in its disposal, due regard should be had to the canous, 
to the desires of founders, to the honor of divine worship, to 
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the salvation of souls and (last in order, it will be observed) 
to public utility. There was no hostility, at this stage, to 
the Church as such—only to a particular body within it. And 
the money realized by the sale of the possessions of this body 
did not go to provide secular teaching—still less to found 
museums! Such an idea would have shocked both parties 
equally. 

None the less, Charles III, who was responsible for the 
Jesuits’ expulsion, had set an unfortunate precedent. The 
Church, at that time, was wealthy: historians estimate that 
it owned one-third of the real estate of the country (which 
seems to be the source of the ridiculous assertion often made 
today that the Jesuits own one-third of the country’s total 
wealth!). The state was getting poorer and poorer: why 
should it not “legally” despoil the Church? Which is exactly 
what, for the next century or so, it set to work to do. The 
first of the four motives had disappeared: the second took its 
place. 


FROM CHARLES TO ISABEL 


At frequent intervals from 1767 to 1837, and again later, 
the state indulged in the sport of pure spoliation. Charles IV, 
the King who was to abdicate at the behest of Napoleon, sup- 
pressed benefices and confiscated the property of both secular 
and Regular clergy. Napoleon’s brother Joseph Bonaparte 
suppressed all monasteries and convents in the invaded prov- 
inces and seized their property. These measures were resisted. 
Priests and religious were killed. There were even atrocities. 

Once the invaders were expelled from Spain, their decrees 
naturally became void but the Church was attacked afresh. 
Money was still badly needed, so none of the ruined monas- 
teries must be rebuilt and all religious houses with few in- 
mates must be closed. 

The new King, Ferdinand VII, annulled these measures, 
but when the Liberals ruled, from 1820 to 1823, new suppres- 
sions took place, the Jesuits were reexpelled and the bishops 
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were ordered to have the Liberal Constitution of 1812 pro- 
claimed from the pulpits of their dioceses. (Note, by the 
way, that Spanish Liberals have no objection to the preaching 
of politics by the clergy provided it is Liberal politics!) 

To these attacks there was more resistance; more murders; 
more atrocities. And it was about this time that the Church’s 
opposition to Liberalism began to harden. Its uncompromis- 
ing attitude soon provoked an attitude of reprisal: that 
same anticlericalism, in fact—the third motive, in chronolog- 
ical order, for the persecution of the Church—which became 
so prominent later in the century. 

After the Liberal triennium was over, the Church recov- 
ered its former status and kept it until after the death of 
Ferdinand, in 1833. But the resulting reaction, during the 
period of the Carlist Civil War, provoked new attacks upon 
it. These took the double form of anticlerical outrages and 
legalized spoliation. The outrages came first. The story was 
spread that a recent epidemic of cholera had been caused 
by monks poisoning wells. Absurd as the story was, it suf- 
ficed to arouse the mobs, already excited by a political reac- 
tion, and in one part of Spain after another the cry went up 
of Mueran los frailes! Death to the monks! 

The Jesuits, as usual, bore the brunt of the attacks. Their 
Madrid college was besieged by a mob calling for their blood. 
Four priests and eleven of their defenders were killed. In 
the Church of San Francisco el Grande forty-one people lost 
their lives. Three Mercedarians were killed in their own 
monastery. 

All this happened in one city and in a single day. In the 
provinces there was more—and worse. And (in 1834, as later 
in 1931) the Government took no action. Who can wonder if 
a vast body of faithful Catholics began to identify political 
Liberalism with attacks on the Church and to look upon it as 
an eighth deadly sin? Even if the principles of the Liberals 
had been sound, it was by their fruits that they knew them. 

In 1835, under Toreno and Mendizabal, began the spolia- 
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tions. Once more the Society of Jesus was dissolved and its 
property seized; the smaller religious houses—900 of them— 
were closed; and in the next year, as if that were not enough, 
all the monasteries in the country, and many of the convents, 
were suppressed and the whole of the Church’s entailed pos- 
sessions were confiscated. 

The motive of this legalized robbery was quite openly the 
amelioration of the country’s well-nigh ruined finances. No 
“religious nonsense” was talked now, as seventy years before, 
about the desires of founders or the honor of divine worship. 
The money, such as it was, went into the treasury. But the 
move had been a foolish one. Besides exasperating anti- 
Liberal opinion as never before, it resulted (to quote that 
sober historian, Butler Clarke) in “scanty profit to the State, 
huge frauds at the sales, worse confusion in the financial de- 
partments.” Mendizabal soon fell. 

But, with brief intervals, persecution continued. In 1837, 
suppression of the Religious Orders, seizure and sale of 
Cathedral treasures; in 1840, reconfiscation of restored 
Church property; the keeping empty of vacant Sees and 
wealthy benefices. Such policy was brought to an end only 
by the Concordat of 1851. 

This came too late to save property long since sold but at 
least it rendered the Church a belated substitute for justice. 
Among other things, the state undertook to pay compensation 
in the shape of small stipends for the clergy, the Vatican 
in its turn to recognize the legal validity of the sales of ex- 
propriated possessions. (Observe the nature of this bargain; 
the clergy in Spain, until the Republic’s unilateral repudia- 
tion of the Concordat in 1931, were receiving their stipends 
from the state, not as a privilege but as a right.) 

The provision in the Concordat confirming to the Church 
“all its rights and prerogatives” settled for good the question 
of the legitimacy of the Religious Orders; and it was agreed 
in addition that three Orders should be maintained by the 
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State: two were named there and then; the third, it was 
agreed, should be decided upon later. 

By this time little was left for the Church to be despoiled 
of, so the second of the four motives for persecution gradu- 
ally faded away. But persecution continued, for the Church’s 
enemies had carried the temperature of anticlericalism to 
fever-heat. In 1855 and 1856 attempts were made to wreck 
or maim the Concordat and a supplementary agreement had 
to be passed in 1860. 

But, alas for Spain! No sooner did peace seem at hand 
than a political revolution brought a new reaction. In 1868, 
the deposition of Ferdinand’s daughter Isabel II plunged 
Spain into seven years of chaos. The Revolutionary Junta— 
Liberal, of course—began by proclaiming no less than six- 
teen kinds of freedom! Freedom of worship, of the press, of 
association, of teaching, and so on—freedom for all, in fact, 
except with those with whose opinions the Junta disagreed. 
For this freedom-loving body proceeded to suppress all Re- © 
ligious communities founded since 1837, to dissolve (still 
again!) the Society of Jesus in Spain, to confiscate such small 
property of the Orders as remained to them, to halve the 
number of convents and to make the Orders no compensation. 
All this was pure anticlericalism; but in the years immediately 
following the anti-God movement, today so dominant in 
eastern Spain, had its beginnings. 


PostT-REVOLUTION PERIOD 


During the post-revolution period, in press and in parlia- 
ment, we find the religious question brought up continually. 
Among the members of parliament who spoke in the debates 
of 1869, on the new Constitution, were many who did not 
hesitate to declare quite openly their rejection of Christianity. 
Said Roberto Robert: “I have never believed in the Divinity 
nor in any mystery. I have no religious feelings.” Said Diaz 
Quintero: “The Catholic religion, like all other religions, is 
false... . I will have no relation with God, not even for the 
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purpose of denying Him.” Fernando Garrido asserted that 
the recent revolution had been “an anti-religious revolution, 
rather than a political one.” “God is but a product of reason 
and Catholicism is dead!” exclaimed Pi y Margall, one of 
the heroes of the First Republic. There was much more of 
the kind in these debates: one day’s session became generally 
known as the “Session of Blasphemies.” But the spirit ani- 
mating these unfortunately-named Liberals may most suitably 
be expressed in the words of Suner y Capdevila: “Faith, 
Heaven, God are decrepit ideas; the new ideas are science, 
earth, man.... I could wish the Spaniards had no religion and 
I hope to devote myself fully to the propagation of this 
splendid doctrine.” “jGuerra a Dios!” was his concluding 
cry. “War upon God!” 

This is what “reference to Spanish history” reveals to us. 
The cry was a faint one but it was soon to be taken up with 
increasing volume. Within a decade, the European prole- 
tarian movement which recognized Marx as its leader had 
split, through the quarrel of Marx with Bakunin. There had 
emerged the Anarchists, whose decentralizing and destructive 
political ideals have made such a strong appeal in individual- 
istic Spain. It is in this way that Spain has gradually become 
a nursery for their atheistic doctrines. 

For the cry of the Anarchists for the last sixty years has 
been in effect ““War on God!” Their “beliefs” consist in a 
series of denials; and, though these denials include the state, 
the country, government, proprietorship, marriage and family 
life, the important point is that at the head of the list comes 
God. 

About the fact that theirs is an anti-God movement, then, 
there can be no doubt whatever; and though we shall not 
revert to the movement just yet, we must remember that, 
despite occasional set-backs, it was growing steadily all this 
time. 

During the seven years of chaos which ended in the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons, the spoliations referred to before were 
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accompanied by riots and church-burnings. The stipends of 
the clergy, not for the first or the last time, fell into arrears; 
many churches and monasteries not already destroyed were 
closed ; religious were driven to find shelter where they could. 

It was not surprising that reaction again gathered force. 
The Second Carlist war was less of a dynastic struggle and 
more of a religious crusade than the first had been forty years 
earlier. ‘God, country and king!” was the Carlists’ motto— 
and God came first. Not till they were convinced that the 
new King, Alfonso XII, would right the wrongs done to God 
would they consent to lay down their arms. 

With his accession, and the Constitution of 1876, there 
began for the Church a period of but rarely broken peace. 
Practically the whole of its property had now been taken from 
it and anticlericalism, though it never disappeared, diminished 
greatly both in volume and in violence. This fact, by the way, 
largely explains why Catholics reacted so slowly to the per- 
secutions and church-burnings of 1931. Two entire genera- 
tions had grown up which had never heard of such things, 
except from their fathers or grandfathers, or from books. 

The attacks now made on the Church were mild compared 
with those of the past. A Law of Associations, in 1887, and 
a decree, in 1901, led to differences over the registration of 
Religious Orders; but a satisfactory compromise was found. 
In 1906, an attempt to pass a new and more stringent Law of 
Associations was so unpopular that it divided even the 
Liberals, and failed. 

The expulsion of the Orders from France led to the passing 
of the famous “Padlock Law” of 1910, severely restricting 
for two years the recognition of fresh Religious Congrega- 
tions, and the immigration of religious of foreign nationality. 
From that time to 1931 the Church enjoyed tranquillity. 

But all the while, beneath the placid surface, the anti-God 
movement was growing and every now and then it openly 
declared itself. It did so most violently in the “Tragic Week”’ 
of 1909, when in Barcelona no less than sixty-three churches 
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or religious houses were burned and one hundred and fifty 
persons, chiefly priests and religious, were assassinated. In 
nearly all the towns near Barcelona similar events took place 
and the desecration of cemeteries and the profanation of dead 
bodies added a new feature of horror to the tragedy. 

Now there is a fair case for attributing all the riots pre- 
viously described to anticlericalism. But these were different. 
They arose out of a political strike of a destructive and revo- 
lutionary character declared by the Anarcho-Syndicalists in 
accordance with their principle of “direct action” and in 
defiance of one of the institutions which they “denied”—the 
state. And in the course of the strike they took occasion to 
show their defiance of another institution which they “denied” 
—God. True, it was under the form of Catholicism that they 
attacked religion—but that was the only form under which 
they knew it. They attacked it because they believed, with 
Marx, that religion is “the opium of the people.’”’ As Josep 
Carner—no clerical—once said, it was a case of “cold 
fanaticism.” This is absolutely fundamental to the under- 
standing of the situation in the Spain of the Popular Front 
today. To minimize its importance is to play into the hands 
of anti-Christ. To deny it is to refuse to accept facts. 


SECOND REPUBLIC AND CIVIL WAR 


We now come to the Second Republic and the Civil War. 
In my two books on the War, The Spanish Tragedy and 
Catalonia Infelix, 1 have described the repeated attacks on 
the Church during the Republic. 

By the Cortes: disestablishment; repudiation of the Con- 
cordat; suppression, in a space of two years, of clerical 
stipends; the expulsion of the Cardinal Primate of Spain; the 
curtailment of the freedom of the Orders; the dissolution of 
the Society of Jesus in Spain, the closing of the schools of the 
Orders; and so on. 

By the mobs: violent assaults which began in May,.1931, 
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with the burning of churches and religious houses in Madrid, 
Valencia and every large city in the south of Spain, and ended 
in the period, February-July, 1936, during the first four 
months of which no less than 170 churches, religious houses or 
seminaries were burned and attempts were made to destroy 
251 more. 

I am not here concerned so much with these facts, of which 
all can read elsewhere, as with motives. Undoubtedly the 
outbreaks of May, 1931, were in some degree due to anti- 
clericalism, stirred up afresh by the great upheaval of the . 
previous month, and several of the features of the riots of a 
hundred years earlier were repeated. It was not now monks 
who were accused of poisoning wells, for example, but nuns 
who were supposed to be poisoning sweetmeats given to chil- 
dren; six years later it was monks again, who were reported 
to be distributing poisoned tobacco to soldiers at the front. 

But the riots of 1931 cannot be wholly explained by anti- 
clericalism, and this for two reasons. 

First, there was never less excuse for it. Many of the 
clergy were good Republicans or had at least Republican sym- 
pathies. Carlism, in 1931, seemed to be a lost cause, and 
religion had never had so little to do with politics. And the 
attitude of the hierarchy to the Second Republic (which after 
all, had come as a skilfully staged coup d’état and not by the 
will of a clear majority of the people) had been, not merely 
correct, but generous in the extreme. Some day I shall show 
in detail to what lengths the bishops had gone in their desire 
to avoid occasions of discord. Here I can only record the fact 
and pass on. 

Secondly, upon the advent of the Republic, Anarchists, 
Syndicalists, Marxists and Communists came out for the first 
time into the open and proclaimed the imminence of a prole- 
tarian revolution in which they (i.e., some of them, for a 
permanent coalition between them would be impossible) 
would be the rulers. This “bourgeois republic” would serve 
them as a stepping-stone to what they desired. “We have our 
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republic,” was their slogan. ‘Now let us have our revolu- 
tion!” 

Their numbers now increased enormously. Study the 
statistics of Anarcho-Syndicalism alone. Their membership 
of 24,000, in 1908, had grown to 600,000 by 1932 and in 1936 
to over a million. And there are only twenty-four million 
people in the whole of Spain! 

It would surely be strange if, among the thousands of in- 
cendiarists who lit the fires of 1931, there were not at least 
. a fair proportion of these revolutionaries. If that were so, 
then to that extent the attacks were made by “Communism” 
—i. e., by the Moscow Communism of the Communist party, 
by the Marxism of the Trotskyists and by the Libertarian 
Communism of the Anarchists. And to that same extent— 
given the attitude of the Anarchists and Communists to 
religion—they were inspired by hatred of God. 

So much for 1931 and for the occasional outrages upon 
religion which were perpetrated with impunity, during the 
five years following. But when we come to the church-burn- 
ings of February to July, 1936, and to those of the Civil War 
(for there is no essential difference between these except that 
the later incendiarists pleaded military justification while the 
earlier ones pleaded nothing), anticlericalism fades into the 
background and what we see is a cold, calculated, determined 
attempt to destroy institutional religion throughout the 
country. 

No doubt there was anticlericalism in the fuel heaped up 
round the churches; but fuel does not make a fire and the 
match that lit the fire was hatred of God. 

“The churches,” as the Spanish bishops correctly affirm, 
“were burned because they were the Houses of God; the 
clergy were sacrificed because they were the ministers of 
God.” 

Consider in detail the kind of thing that happened. Sleepy 
towns and peaceful villages were awakened by the sound of 
lorry-wheels rattling over the cobbles. The lorries stopped 
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outside a church. From them descended armed Anarchists— 
men of the fanatic F.A.I. Tins of petrol were unloaded. The 
church was systematically sacked, the furniture piled around 
it, the petrol ignited—and all before the helpless gaze of the 
village policeman. 

Again and again the parish priest was hunted down and 
shot. Sometimes his people refused to betray his whereabouts 
and were shot as well. The rest of the tragic story is too well 
known. Priests were not merely shot out of hand but hunted, 
sometimes with dogs; mere boys were butchered, nuns were 
violated before being murdered; crucifixes and statues were 
smashed, paintings ripped across with knives, pulpits hacked 
to pieces, wayside shrines destroyed. The very skeletons of 
the dead were mocked with obscene ribaldry. 


ANTICLERICALISM ? 


Anticlericalism? ‘The word is ridiculously inadequate to 
explain such frenzy, even if we had not the caricatures and ~ 
outspoken articles in extremist books and newspapers and pho- 
tographs of the obscene blasphemies written in public places. 

Was it anticlericalism that prompted the illustrated article 
written by an Anarchist entitled “This Can Never Return” — 
“This” being a life-sized statue of Christ with outstretched 
arms?" 

Was it a squad of anticlericals that fired on the figure of 
Christ erected some twenty years ago on the hill which marks 
the geographical center of Spain as a symbol of the country’s 
dedication to the Sacred Heart? 

For that matter, was it because of anticlericalism that 
women had been dragged forcibly away three years earlier, 
when they had gathered in Bilbao to pray before the statue of 
Christ in a public square? 

Is it anticlericalism that forbids the name of God to be used 
—even in so innocuous a disguise as the word Adios (Good- 


bye) ° 


1Sources will be found in Catalonia Infelix, pp. 292-4 (Oxford University Press, 
New York, 1938). 
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And are those Anarchist leaders mere anticlericals who 
have written: “Religion in a nation is an incurable disease’? 
“We know the harm done by religion.” ‘The flames will 
devour all the churches except by some miracle.” “To kill 
those whom it is necessary to kill is an imperative revolution- 
ary command.” ‘To kill God Himself, if He existed, would 
be perfectly human and natural.” 

Surely they are blind who cannot see in all this a fierce 
hatred of God. 

The famous Deans were unable to see it when it was almost 
at its height. For the moment it has calmed down consider- 
ably: in the newspapers which I now receive from Madrid 
and Barcelona I find much less about religion and the prole- 
tarian revolution and much more about the winning of. the 
war. 

But if they do win the war, and either the Moscow Com- 
munists or the million Anarcho-Syndicalists, their numbers 
still further swelled by success and victory, get the upper hand 
in Spain, we may be absolutely certain that an attempt will be 
made to eliminate Christianity there the like of which the 
world has not yet seen. 

That is the considered opinion of a student of Spain—and 
of the religious situation in Spain—over many years. 

Let those who refer us to Spanish history be sure that it is 
upon a personal knowledge of it that they make bold to 
generalize. 

And let us pray that Spain—the Spain of crusaders, mystics, 
and saints—may never again know the horrors of Communist 


and atheist rule! 
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of Promise in the Old Testament, for there, at least, 

the Lord intervened directly and very effectively with 
the ways of a very sttff-necked people—that, long since set at 
large, is still with us. The promise for them was a land of 
temporal and material blessedness—and that is what they still 
insist on having now in their own uncompassed way. Nor is 
the Lord going to interfere in our favor for the simple reason 
that under the present dispensation, which we inherit from 
New England Calvinism, “the Lord helps those who help 
themselves.” The promise for us has been that this is the 
Land of Liberty and of Tolerance where the most ignorant 
forms of intolerance are to be not only tolerated but welcomed 
with impunity by partisan interests for purposes of exploita- 
tion at the expense of public peace and order; where truth 
itself is reduced to the level of mere opinion or prejudice and 
any prejudice, however unfounded, must be left free to main- 
tain itself unchallenged even by intelligent criticism. 

This, we are being told pretty much on all hands at the 
present moment, is of the very essence of American democracy 
—as if the fact of its being “American” made it necessarily 
sane from the point of view of sound democracy. A typical 
example of this “popular” confusion of the mythical with the 
actual is pointedly furnished in such statements as the follow- 
ing from the New York Times for Sunday, October 17, 1937, 
where editorially we are told (italics ours): “Science as we 
know it is the child of democracy. Freedom of thought and 
of expression is the essence of both—a heritage from the Brit- 
ish and the French revolutions. That freedom is in peril.” 


"Tere is a strange land; as strange, almost, as the Land 
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Yet as to the aims of science it appears that (italics ours) 


its triumphs are impossible without perfect objectivity, a separation of hopes 
and desires from the things studied. It is primarily an attitude, perhaps 
the most important mental acquisition of man. Because of this attitude it 
is democratic. It knows no creed, no country. It achieves the only true 
internationality the world has ever known and thereby presents striking 
evidence that men can sink their differences of opinion and their passions 
and work for a common cause. 


How the freedom of thought and of expression “essential” 
to our democracy, insofar as it is “a heritage from the British 
and French revolutions,” can be identified with the “freedom 
of research and of exchange of knowledge” necessary to 
science, or how the objective attitude in science can be said to 
be democratic, in view of the traditionally “received” notion 
that the mythical will of the demos should somehow be held 
to constitute ultimately both the truth and the goodness of 
things, is more than a paradox. It is a plain contradiction. 

In keeping with such newspaper talk, university professors, 
for the past generation, have been telling us that from their 
“point of view” of history the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution have long since grown out of “fashion.” 
Carl Becker, for instance, in the recent issue of The Yale 
Review, Spring, 1938, gives us his ‘““Afterthoughts on Consti- 
tutions.” In the course of some rather stray remarks we find 
that his mind is still ‘made up” to the assumption that our 
Constitution is merely a product of an over-optimistic eight- 
eenth-century quest for Utopia. Hence he asks (italics ours) : 


What remains to-day of the optimistic faith which inspired this effort? 
Whatever remains, it is not an excess of optimism. We find ourselves pre- 
sented, not with Utopia, but with a disturbing paradox: whereas the effort 
to subject the outer world of nature to human control has proceeded with 
unanticipated success and mounting confidence, every effort to shape the 
world of social relations to humane ends by rational means has ended in 
confusion and defeat. We know so much more, and are so much less sure, 
than the Age of Enlightenment. We have learned that man is far more 
complex than things, and far less tolerant of rational manipulation and con- 


trol. 
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Yet, strange to say, our present advantage over the men of 
the eighteenth century would seem to boil down in effect to 
the actual fact that we know so much less and are so much 
more sure of the assumed grounds of our own cherished 
ignorance than were they. For as Carl Becker immediately 
proceeds (italics ours) : 


What confuses our purposes and defeats our hopes is that the simple 
concepts upon which the Age of Enlightenment relied with assurance have 
lost for us their universal and infallible quality. Natural Law turns out to 
be no more than a convenient hypothesis. Imprescriptible rights have such 
validity only as prescriptive law confers upon them. Liberty, once identified 
with emancipation of the individual from governmental restraint, is now 
seen to be inseparable from the complex pattern of social regulation. Even 
the sharp, definitive lines of reason and truth are blurred. Reason, we sus- 
pect, is a function of the animal organism, and truth no more than the 
perception of discordant experience pragmatically adjusted for a particular 
purpose and for the time being. 


EFFECT ON CONSTITUTIONAL INTERPRETATION 


This is all very misleading insofar as the history and theory 
of our own Constitution is concerned. In the first place, it is 
a very superficial view of history that chooses to assume that 
any age is all of one mind or wholly given over to one tradi- 
tion. For instance, it is just as absurd to assume that every 
one of any historical consequence in the eighteenth century 
subscribed to the notion that liberty is to be “identified with 
emancipation of the individual from governmental restraint,” 
as it is, arrogantly to proclaim that “we” of this generation 
suspect that reason “is a function of the animal organism, and 
truth no more than the perception of discordant experience 
pragmatically adjusted for a particular purpose and for the 
time being.” Secondly, in view of this obvious diversity of 
traditions in the past, it is scarcely creditable to the critical 
scholarship of our American historians to find them invariably 
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acknowledging none but their own pet Protestant tradition 
and assuming that because the lopsided principles of the Eng- 
lish Dissenters and of the French Philosophes do, undoubt- 
edly, account for the lamentable shortcomings in our present 
democratic practice, that, therefore, our Constitution, which 
for a hundred and fifty years has succeeded, beyond expecta- 
tion, in maintaining us a united people, should be understood, 
explained and interpreted on no other basis. 

Thanks to Anthony Lincoln, the author of a very scholarly 
and searching study that has just appeared entitled Some 
Political and Social Ideas of English Dissent: 1763-1800, we 
are able to see how, as a result of the Dissenters’ insistence on 
their “natural rights” to private judgment and to the political 
carriére ouverte aux talents, they gradually lost sight of the 
earlier sound tradition of natural law, or individual, social 
and political duty, until they reached the point where, as he 
tells us by way of conclusion (italics partly ours) : 


The Dissenters had hardened their hearts against a State that had rejected 
them. . . . Lay apostles of the secular State, they yearned to propagate the 
testament of citizenship in the broad, uncivic spaces of the old régime. Along- 
side this passion for secularization, went an individualism equally overgrown, 
but full of social potentialities for the nineteenth century. While the con- 
firmed Alliance (of State and Established Church) still held them without 
the civic pale, the Dissenters were busy preparing for a new heaven on 
earth, as remote philosophically from Rousseau as from Burke, in which 
men were to live, neither free in a common purpose of self realization nor 
equal in the eternity of history, but as unfettered adventurers in a gray, 
predatory world of political and social Jaisser-faire; the industrial state of 


nature. 


As for the influence of the French Philosophes, Carl 
Becker, himself, has described in the pages of his own book, 
The Heavenly City of the Eighteenth-Century Philosophers, 
how, in their popularization of Newton, they transmuted his 
Principia into a philosophy of life. They thus substituted, 
in the place of the traditional metaphysical foundation of 
natural law—which Becker, for his own part, very ignorantly 
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presumes to define as “no more than a conceptual universe 
above and outside the real one’”—a naturalistic foundation in 
a perverted physics that was no more scientific than was the 
ancient Stoic conception of an exclusive “physics” in philoso- 
phy. On this basis men were reduced to mere items in the 
material universe and subject to the laws of nature or 
“rational manipulation” like other things. 


EFFECT OF PROTESTANT TRADITION 


As these two movements of dissent and of naturalistic 
rationalism coalesced into the one dominant Protestant tradi- 
tion of today, their relation was that of error taking refuge in 
illusion, or, of the implicit denial of a law for man seeking an 
escape from its own destructive consequences by rushing into 
the toils of what we now see, more clearly, to be nothing but 
mathematical formulae adapted to phenomena, as observed in 
space and time. As the Philosophes and their followers saw 


it, this “new order” remained exaltingly sacred, in the same 
way in which the Russian Communists have made a religion 
of “Atheism.” For, to quote Professor Becker again: 


Obviously the disciples of the Newtonian philosophy had not ceased to 
worship. They had only given another form and a new name to the object 
of worship: having denatured God, they deified nature. They could, there- 
fore, without self-consciousness, and with only a slight emendation in the 
sacred text, repeat the cry of the psalmist: “I will lift up mine eyes to Nature 
from whence cometh my help!” With eyes uplifted, contemplating and 
admiring so excellent a system, they were excited and animated to correspond 


with the general harmony. 


If Burke, in his Reflections on the Revolution in France, 
inveighed so vigorously against Dr. Price and the Revolution 
Society in England and was so scathing in his criticism of the 
theory and practice of “the disciples of the Parisian philoso- 
phy” it was because he saw more clearly than did his con- 
temporaries what the consequences were bound to be, not 
only to peace and order but to our whole Western culture, if 
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the unhuman and anti-social negations of the Dissenters, 
joined with the anti-human myth-mongering pseudo-philo- 
sophical scientism of the French Philosophes, were allowed 
to gain the ascendency in the practical affairs of Europe. But, 
it is wrong to assume, as is usually done, that in this Burke was 
singular and alone in his conviction of the soundness of the 
older traditional principles of natural law and natural rights, 
on the strength of which man was held to be, by reason of his 
own human nature, both a social and a political animal. To 
refuse to see how widely his views, on these points, were shared 
by both thinkers and public leaders, whether in England or 
in the Colonies, at the time, is to blind oneself to the sound- 
ness of the principles on which our Constitution is founded 
and which mark it off sharply from the many written con- 
stitutions that appeared only after the days of the French 
Revolution. 


“BURLAMAQUI, A LIBERAL TRADITION” 


What those principles are I endeavored to set forth in the 
previous number of THOUGHT for March, 1938. Meantime 
a modest little book has recently been published by the Chapel 
Hill Press which definitely establishes at least one important 
link between the fundamental principles of our Constitution 
and that same tradition upon which Burke so effectively took 
his stand against the disruptive tendencies of the day. The 
title to the book is Jean Jacques Burlamaqui, a Liberal 
Tradition in American Constitutionalism, and the author, 
Ray Forest Harvey, is to be congratulated for the indepen- 
dence of mind with which he succeeds in substantiating at 
least three out of the four main points of his thesis. He shows 
how, despite the fact that Burlamaqui is never mentioned 
today, his treatise on the Principles of Natural and Politic 
Law was widely read and appreciated throughout the 
Colonies and the chapter on “Dissemination in America’’ is 
the most thoroughly conclusive of the whole book. He makes 
it quite clear that, on careful analysis, neither Hobbes nor 
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Rousseau nor even Locke can be considered as having con- 
tributed anything to the fundamental principles and char- 
acteristic features of our Constitution. With Burlamaqui it 
is far otherwise. Allowing for a certain lack of critical 
appraisal on the part of one who has no philosophy of his own 
and while taking very serious exception to what our author 
assumes to be the originality of Burlamaqui, one can accept 
the following as fairly accurate (italics ours) : 


Burlamaqui formulated the principles of popular sovereignty, of delegated 
power, of a constitution as a fundamental law, of a personal and functional 
separation of powers into three independent departments, of a system of 
checks and balances based upon coordinate departments and, finally, he pro- 
vided for an institutional guardian of the fundamental law. 

He gave the first theoretic statement to the concept of a fundamental law 
emanating from the sovereign-body politic as the source of all governmental 
power. He gave expression to the concept that since sovereignty resides in 
the people they have the power to limit the rulers by a delegation of authority 
through a constitution. This was a startlingly new development in the idea 
of fundamental law as it imposed a limitation upon the government in addi- 
tion to the always present law of nature. 


That Burlamaqui, as a Protestant publicist, was exceptional 
in that he endeavored to lay the foundation of his theory of 
the state and of law and government on much more solid 
ethical grounds than did any of his Protestant predecessors is 
undoubtedly true and a very notable fact. But this does not 
justify the wholly extravagant claims which our author makes 
in the attempt to establish the fourth point of his thesis, viz., 
Burlamaqui’s complete freedom from indebtedness to any 
political thinker or thinkers that may have appeared before 
his time since the days of “the ancient Greeks.” That this is 
the position of one who is the unwitting victim of Protestant 
prejudice is revealed on the very face of the following passage 
where the main items of Dr. Harvey’s views are stated: 


He [Burlamaqui] was the frst modern political philosopher to depart from 
the orthodox teachings of the mediaevalists and the contractualists in respect 
to the nature of the state. The broad philosophical principles upon which 
he founded the state were not conceived within the narrow limits which 
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had restricted the philosophical thought of his predecessors. They were con- 
ceived in the manner of the ancient Greeks. The state to him was an in- 
stitution which made possible the development of man’s faculties to the 
utmost, which aided him in the attainment of the better self, which per- 
mitted the realization of the end for which man was created, namely, hap- 
piness. Burlamaqui was the first modern philosopher to enumerate happiness 
as a natural right—a right which forms the basis of the state. In his hands, 
the state became a positive institution—an institution created and main- 
tained only so long as it better enabled man to attain the ultimate realiza- 
tion of his end, happiness—and was not a negative institution which served 
only in the capacity of a policeman. The state was an institution natural 
to man and not a self-imposed organization whose sole basis of existence 


was convention. 
This was a concept of the state foreign to the political theorizing from 


Aristotle to Burlamaqui. 
BURLAMAQUI’S SOURCES 


To begin with, Burlamaqui was not a philosopher but, as | 
mentioned above, a publicist or a writer on topics of public 
interest—which is not the same thing. So far is he from being 
a consistent thinker that even a cursory reading will reveal 
him repeatedly taking back with one hand what he had pre- 
viously set forth with the other depending on whether he is 
relying mostly on Protestant authors such as Grotius or 
Pufendorf, as in the second part of his treatise, or is drawing, 
as he does in the first, on sources, neither Protestant nor pagan 
and which he does not acknowledge, but whose identity is 
nonetheless discernible in almost all that he says. In his over- 
hasty classification of “the orthodox teachings” of all medi- 
evalists with the “contractualists,” i.e., Hobbes, Locke and 
Rousseau, our author relies wholly upon a statement made by 
A. J. Carlyle in the beginning of the fifth volume of his 
History of Mediaeval Political Theory in the West. Yet, 
beside missing the point of Carlyle’s remark, he was so set on 
drawing his own conclusion that he failed to read to the end 
of the following short paragraph where Carlyle points out 
that, way back in the thirteenth century, St. Thomas was the 
first to discover the full, if inadequate, value of Aristotle’s 
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political philosophy. On the other hand, had our author read 
his Aristotle aright he would know that there is no slightest 
hint in the Politics that man was “created” for happiness and 
nowhere in his works does he acknowledge anything resem- 
bling a Personal God, Creator of the universe. And yet 
Burlamaqui, like all good scholastic followers of St. Thomas, 
insists on considering natural theology as a necessary founda- 
tion of natural law. He even goes so far as to give a rough 
paraphrase of the five Thomistic arguments from reason for 
the existence of God, which certainly are not to be found in 
Aristotle. Again, had our author studied Burlamaqui him- 
self more closely, he would have noticed that when the latter 
refers to the “ultimate” end of man he means an end in the 
sense of happiness beyond this life; and, in this connection we 
find him trying to restate, in his own inadequate version, the 
scholastic proofs for the immortality of the soul—which 
Aristotle denied. As the end of life, to which the state is a 
necessary means insofar as it provides the conditions necessary 
to man’s development in the personal pursuit of his final end— 
ultimate happiness is truly “a natural right which forms the 
basis of the state.” But this is neither Protestant nor pagan 
doctrine but medieval, if you like, and perennially Catholic, 
and Burlamaqui did no more than hand it on. 


BURLAMAQUI AND POPULAR SOVEREIGNTY 


If we turn back now to Dr. Harvey’s further claim that 
Burlamaqui “gave the first theoretic statement to the concept 
of a fundamental law emanating from the sovereign-body 
politic as the source of all governmental power” we will find 
that, so far is Burlamaqui from having originated the “con- 
cept” of popular sovereignty, he constantly hesitates between 
two antecedent conflicting theories and finally, by reason of 
his own Protestant bias, elects the one which renders it im- 
possible for him to unite his borrowed elements into a coherent 
whole. One tradition, beginning with St. Thomas and car- 
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ried on by writers such as Sir John Fortescue and Richard 
Hooker, culminated in the Spanish school of Dominican and 
Jesuit theologians and philosophers, between the early part of 
the sixteenth and the beginning of the seventeenth centuries. 
According to these all authority is from God but the first and 
sole subject of inherent jurisdiction is the people considered 
as a whole, all other jurisdiction being jurisdiction that is 
delegated according to the exigencies of the natural law and 
the demands of the common good. The other tradition was 
that of radical Protestant individualism. In the logic of this 
it was held, in one way or another, that sovereignty inheres 
in the ruler, be he one or many, but only insofar as the subjects 
or members are prepared to hand over a part of their other- 
wise unlimited individual freedom, thereby investing the ruler 
with the power or sanction of force necessary for the main- 
tenance of unity. That Burlamaqui is to be classed in this 
later tradition is clear from the reasons he gives in the attempt 
to refute the doctrine of the divine right of kings which 
assumed that all authority derives immediately from God to 
the ruler (italics ours) : 

The principal argument, which these writers adopt, is, that, as neither 
each individual amongst a number of free and independent people, nor the 


whole collective multitude, are in any wise possessed of the supreme author- 
ity, they cannot confer it on the prince. But this argument proves nothing. 


‘It is true, that neither each member of the society, nor the whole multitude 


collected, are formally invested with the supreme authority, such as we be- 
hold it in the sovereign, but it is sufficient, that they possess it virtually, that 
is, that they have within themselves, all that is necessary to enable them, by 
the concurrence of their free will and consent, to produce it in the sovereign. 

Since every individual has a natural right of disposing of his natural free- 
dom according as he thinks proper, why should he not have a power of 
transferring to another that right which he has of directing himself? Now 
is it not manifest, that if all the members of this society agree to transfer 
this right to one of their fellow members, this cession will be the nearest 
and immediate cause of sovereignty? It is therefore evident, that there are 
in each individual, the seeds as it were of the supreme power. The case is 
here very near the same as in that of several voices collected together, which 
by their union produces a harmony, that was not to be found separately 


in each. R a 
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THE CONSTITUTION AND POPULAR SOVEREIGNTY 


Now, not only was our Constitution not founded on this 
individualistic theory, but the theory itself was explicitly 
rejected by no less an authority on the subject than James 
Wilson. Having stated the usual arguments of the advocates 
of the doctrine of the divine right of kings, he says: “The 
answer to the foregoing reasoning appears to me to be more 
ingenious than solid, and to be productive of amusement, 
rather than of conviction. I shall deliver it from Burlamaqui, 
who, on this subject, has followed the opinions of Pufen- 
dorf.” Whereupon he cites at length the identical passage 
given above and then concludes: 

The metaphors from vegetation and musick may illustrate and please; 
but they cannot prove nor convince. The notion of virtual sovereignty is 
as unsatisfactory to me, on this occasion, as that of virtual representation 
has been, on many others. Indeed, I see but little difference between a claim 
to derive from another that, which he is willing to give, but of which he is 
not possessed, and a claim to derive from him that, which he possesses, but 
which he has not given, and will not give. 


What the real foundation of our Constitution is, in this 
respect, was tellingly set forth by Wilson himself in his speech 
in the Pennsylvania State Convention on November 24, 1787. 
From a few sentences gathered here and there we learn that 
“in this constitution, all authority is derived from THE 
PEOPLE.” “The truth is, that, in our governments, the 
supreme, absolute, and uncontrollable power remains in the 
people.” “In forming this government, and carrying it into 
execution, it is essential that the interest and authority of the 
whole community should be binding on every part of it” 
(italics ours). 

Proof that this sound American theory of the sovereignty 
of the people is identical in principle with the more fully 
developed doctrine of what we referred to previously as the 
Spanish school of scholastic thinkers is strangely borne out in 
another book published by the Harvard University Press 
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almost at the same time that R. F. Harvey’s work on Burlama- 
qui appeared. The first chapter of the Essays in History and 
Political Theory in Honor of Charles Howard McIlwain is 
entitled ““God and the Secular Power.” ‘The author of this 
particular chapter, Summerfield Baldwin, shows himself to 
be fairly well equipped with all the apparatus criticus neces- 
sary for verifying dates and tracing down texts, but not know- 
ing any philosophy himself—let alone scholastic philosophy— 
he very youthfully presumes on this to the extent of attempt- 
ing to give substance, at long last, to the shadowy myth, in 
Protestant prejudice, anent the subversive tenets of Jesuits. 
So intent is he, indeed, in his zeal to establish his thesis that 
‘Jesuit politics takes the grace out of government with the 
same hand by which it restores free will to the people” that 
he fails to advert to the fact that all the while he is condemn- 
ing what we have just seen to be the foundation upon which 
our own Constitution has stood for the last hundred and fifty 
years. 

From the midst, however, of the weird medley of jazzed 
concepts which Mr. Baldwin credits, rather promiscuously, 
to St. Augustine, St. Thomas and to Jesuits and Dominicans 
alike, according to his own poetic fancy, this much stands out 
from his contribution. If the Jesuit Molina can be trusted, 
the Dominican Vitoria held: 
The power of the commonweal over its separate parts is by natural right. 
But this is the same power which the commonweal transfers to the king; 
since, the king created, there do not remain two powers, one in the com- 
monweal, and the other in the king, but the commonweal putting off its 
power from itself and transfering it to the king, there remains a single power 
of the king. 


Now there is nothing sacred/ly Dominican about such 
doctrine. St. Robert Bellarmine says almost the same thing 
in his De Laicis. The only trouble is that in either case the 
doctrine is inadequate and in Vitoria’s way of expressing it, 
it comes somewhat too close to the letter if not the spirit of the 
Lex Regia in the Roman Law. As Pierre Mesnard noted 
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only recently, in his monumental study, L’Essort de la 
philosophie politique au XVIe siécle, on the strength of 
Vitoria’s formula any legitimate prince might readily con- 
clude, with Louis XIV, “L’Etat, c’est moi.” But the real 
point is that both Vitoria and St. Robert Bellarmine were 
mainly concerned with the task of refuting the anti-social and 
anarchical teachings of Wycliffe, Huss and of the Anabaptists, 
etc. Hence the problem of the right of the people to retain 
power in themselves and restrict their government, along the 
lines already suggested by St. Thomas himself in the sixth 
chapter of his De Regimine Principum, did not present itself 
to their minds. It was quite different with Molina and Suarez. 
By their time the Lutheran, Gallican and Anglican doctrine 
of the divine right of kings had already lifted its head. Con- 
sequently, since scholastic philosophy never was, as so many 
would have it, a closed system, there is nothing surprising in 
finding them reverting to earlier medieval precedents and ex- 
perience with the purpose of carrying on from where Vitoria 
and St. Robert Bellarmine had left off. 

According to Molina, whom we again quote in Mr. Bald- 
win’s translation (italics ours) : 

Far different is the power which the commonweal commits to the king 
from that which it has in itself. In proof . .. it must be said that after 
the king has been created there do not indeed remain two powers either of 
which could immediately and integrally be made effective in the exercise 
of jurisdiction and government over the parts of the commonweal. For in 
so far as the commonweal has conceded to the king a power in the future 
independent of itself, so far has it limited its power as regards its im- 
mediate use. Nevertheless, it must not be denied that two powers remain: 
one in the king, but the other as if habitual in the commonweal,—restricted 
in act so long as that other power endures, and to that extent precisely re- 
stricted as the commonweal has conceded it to the king, independently of 
itself, over successors. But the power abolished, the commonweal can use 
its power integrally. Furthermore, so long as it lasts, the commonweal can 
resist it, if it commit anything unjustly against the commonweal, or exceed 
the limits of the power conceded to it. Also the commonweal can exercise 
immediately whatever use of its power it may have reserved to itself. 
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Mr. Baldwin finds this highly scandalous doctrine for the 
shocking reason that, according to his way of thinking, 
Molina “signally fails to explain how the multitude of a 
commonweal, Jacking governing organs other than the gov- 
ernment, Can exercise reserved powers of government, nor for 
that matter how it can resist, in any way not tinged with 
downright disobedience and rebellion, unjust acts of govern- 
ment” (italics ours). 

The simple answer to such a criticism is that, unlike our 
young historian, men of the genius of Molina and Suarez 
usually have a sense of their own limitations. Both would 
have agreed with Burke that “it is the business of the specu- 
lative philosopher to mark the proper ends of government. 
It is the business of the politician, who is the philosopher in 
action, to find out proper means towards those ends, and em- 
ploy them with effect.” As metaphysicians, dealing with the 
principles themselves of political philosophy, they left it to 
men such as Burke himself and James Wilson, Hamilton and 
John Marshall to see the practical bearing of such principles 
and determine as to their prudent application to the more con- 
crete problems of statesmanship. 

One can readily understand how, with Rousseau and the 
French Revolution in mind, two such great Jesuit moral 
philosophers as Taparelli d’Azeglio in the nineteenth century 
and Cathrein in our own time, should have failed to allow 
for the difference between the normal consequences of the 
doctrine of Molina and Suarez and the logical historical re- 
sults of Rousseau’s notion of popular sovereignty. But with 
us it is a clear case of ab esse ad posse valet illatio and how 
any American can refuse to recognize the soundness of prin- 
ciples tried out in our own history and embodied in our hun- 
dred-and-fifty-year-old Constitution simply because they hap- 
pen to have been propounded by Jesuits is as puzzling as 
anything in the whole record of Protestant prejudice. 





Correspondence 


AnTI-CATHOLICc BIAs 


EDITOR: The article in THouGuT for March, 1938, by the Reverend 
Joseph B. Code, Sc. Hist. D., urging a movement to free English history and 
literature from anti-Catholic bias, should be of absorbing interest to Catholic 
teachers and scholars. We have been obliged so far to place in the hands of 
Catholic students, textbooks in which “English historians have fabricated 
history for political and religious ends.” Even Catholic scholars in the past 
have given support to this anti-Catholic propaganda, as Father Code also 
states, naming six. Only too well do I realize the truth of this charge, after 
finding, in seven years of research on the subject of Joan of Arc, that Lingard 
passes on the anti-Catholic fabrications about this Catholic saint without a 
change, in a history recommended at one time for Catholic schools. 

The teacher of an historical essay such as De Quincey’s Joan of Arc faces 
the same difficulty in both history and literature. De Quincey’s text is a 
perfect example of anti-Catholic bias in its misrepresentations of Catholic 
belief and practice. "Take for example his statement: “As to Joanna’s super- 
natural detection of the dauphin amongst three hundred lords and knights, 
I am surprised at the credulity which could ever lend itself to that theatrical 
juggle”; and the phrase he uses in the same paragraph, “her supernatural 
pretensions.” 

The non-Catholic editions of this text can’t be expected to correct such a 
misrepresentation in their notes. Rather, they add further examples of anti- 
Catholic bias. Take this typically Protestant ridicule of the Pope in a very 
popular edition used for years in Catholic schools. Commenting on the 
phrase ‘‘Papal interdicts,” it says: 


The Pope’s second bull against Philip is reported to have begun: “Boniface, the 
Pope, to Philip the Fair, greeting: Know, O Supreme Prince, that thou art subject to 
us in all things.” The king thereupon circulated this burlesque reply: “Philip to 
Boniface, little or no greeting: Be it known to thy Supreme Idiocy that we are subject 
to no man in political matters.” 


Is this kind of note calculated to preserve in the mind of the Catholic child 
that reverence for the Supreme Pontiff which we know by faith is due him 
as representing Christ to the universal Church? In another edition take this 
note on De Quincey’s reference to the Blessed Virgin: 


So strong was the feeling of devotion to Mary at this period that Michelet, in the 
passage just referred to, feels himself justified in saying, “The God of that age was 
the Virgin much rather than Christ.” The worship of the Virgin is technically known 
as Mariolatry. 
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Diabolically clever! Did you notice how Mariolatry rhymes with idolatry? 
The term is not a Catholic one, as the Merriam dictionary points out, but a 
“term of opprobrium.” Any Catholic theologian knows that latria, the word 
on which it is formed, signifies that worship which is given only to God, 
while hyperdulia is the term expressing the special form of honor we pay the 
Queen of Saints and the Mother of God. But, will the child know this, and 
will the inexperienced or overworked teacher point it out and explain it 
to him? 

Even the literature outlines used by many Catholic schools forward this 
infernal propaganda. Take this note on Joan’s angelic visions. “The girl 
appears to have labored from childhood under a certain derangement of con- 
stitution, physically and mentally, which rendered her mind peculiarly open 
to superstitious feelings, and made her subject to trances and visions.” Even 
among non-Catholic scholars, this false explanation of Joan’s voices is out of 
date. There is no better example of the reaction among recent non-Catholic 
historians as Father Code describes it in his article, than the change in their 
treatment of Joan’s case. As early as 1908, Andrew Lang, the Scotch Protes- 
tant, reacting against Anatole France’s scurrilous attack on the Maid, dis- 
carded the idea that Joan’s voices were hallucinations in his Maid of France. 
Then a New Yorker, Guy Endore, in his Sword of God (1931) gave an 
account of Joan’s life as devout as any Catholic could wish, and added 
Catholic documentary evidence in his Discussion. Finally, we have Miss 
Sackville-West’s book on Joan, reviewed favorably by Father Thurston, S.J., 
when it was published in England in 1936. 

Of course this change of heart on the part of Protestant scholars is some- 
thing to be thankful for, but isn’t it also a source of shame that we, who have 
the truth, and the duty of teaching it at least to Catholic youth, have stood 
by in silence so many years watching scholars trained in an atmosphere of 
bigotry fight against their inherited prejudices, doing our work for us and 
declaring the truth to the world at the cost of untold personal sacrifices? 

We still need two things, an English history free from anti-Catholic bias 
and English literature textbooks edited along the same lines. In answer to 
the difficulty, “but publishers will not accept such books,” take the case of 
Father Francis S. Betten, S.J., who rewrote West’s Ancient and Medieval 
History for Catholic schools, with the consent of author and publishers. Let 
me remind you that there are Catholic presses eager to take your manuscripts, 
such as Father Schmidt’s Loyola University Press in Chicago. 

To prove that the struggle for Catholic truth in English history isn’t over, 
read the two reviews by William Grummel in the March issue of The His- 
torical Bulletin of Saint Louis University. 

Finally, if you should ask the writer of this letter, “why don’t you practice 
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what you preach?” my answer has just come from the press of Longmans, 
Green & Company, a Catholic school edition of De Quincey’s Joan of Arc. 
Avrrep A. Purce tt, S.J. 


Georgetown Preparatory School. 


Wuat A SCHOLASTIC PHILOSOPHER Has FounpD IN 
“Wuat Man Has Mane or Man” 


EDITOR: Since the title of the editorial which appeared in the March 
number of THOUGHT is that of a book that has been recently published, 
What Man Has Made of Man, the reader would expect to find some 
analysis of the book in the body of the editorial. In this he is disappointed. 
For we get but glimpses of the work and these few and far between, as the 
author of the editorial passes with astonishing rapidity and sometimes with 
little coherence from one sweeping statement to another. In fact, the book, 
and consequently the title of the editorial, has served the author as a peg 
on which to hang an exhortation to scholastic philosophers to follow the 
example of Professor Adler, the author of the work, and, abandoning their 
idle disputes among themselves, apply their philosophy as a corrective to the 
fallacies of modern thought, especially in the field of education. 

Now, for the benefit of those who have not read the book of Professor 
Adler, it might be remarked that its principal contents are a discussion of 
methodological problems in relation to scientific procedure in the field of 
psychoanalysis. Therefore it seems that the exhortation should have been 
immediately addressed not to the metaphysician, whom the author has so 
vigorously chided, but to the Catholic empirical psychologist, whom he has 
so indulgently spared. Suiting his instruction to his audience, then, he might 
insist that they take Professor Adler as their example by applying scholastic 
principles to empirical investigations. These Catholic psychologists are the 
responsible party in this matter since, as authorities in their field, they alone 
can hope to have a hearing among their fellow psychologists. 

The author of the editorial enlarges on the scope of the book and enthu- 
siastically proclaims that in Professor Adler we have a man “who has taken 
our philosophy and applied it to contemporary philosophical and educational 
problems as viewed by the moderns.” Therefore, in the second place, it would 
seem that his exhortation should be addressed to that group of Catholics who 
by reason of their office and training are the responsible leaders of Catholic 
education. ‘They, not the scholastic philosopher, come in immediate contact 
with educators in the modern world. Their duties he might point out to 
them under two headings. First, that the leaders of Catholic education be 
firmly grounded in their own philosophy before they undertake to solve the 
problems of secular institutions. Second, that they be not swept away by 
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the faddists of modern education and by patterning the curriculum of our 
colleges after that of secular institutions which all but banish scholastic 
philosophy from our courses. Otherwise they will create the same educational 
problems in their own institutions that they deplore in secular universities. 

The author of the editorial has laid down a program for the ideal 
scholastic philosopher which includes elements both of a positive nature— 
tasks that he is to undertake—and of a negative nature—those from which 
he is to refrain. An examination of the program will reveal its flaws. 

In the first place, there is a startling inconsistency in two important state- 
ments relative to the program. At the beginning of the article where 
President Hutchins and Professor Adler are proposed as examples of contact- 
men, so to speak, with modern thought, the author says: ‘These educators 
have utterly rejected the positivistic materialism personified in John Dewey.” 
Yet toward the end of the article the scholastic philosopher is exhorted “to 
translate the philosophy of Dewey into scholastic terminology.” Certainly 
an unreasonable and superfluous task to lay upon the patient and yielding 
shoulders of even the scholastic philosopher. If Dewey has been rejected 
by his own, if even now there is a general revolt against him in the higher 
circles of the modern world of education, what purpose will it serve to revive 
the dying system of Deweyism with scholastic principles? 

The author states as one of two aiternatives that, in the face of modern 
problems crying for solution, “the scholastic philosopher can bury himself in 
the subtilties of scholastic thought,” instancing the dispute “about essence 
and existence and the finer points of the Incarnation and Trinity.” 

Let us assume that the scholastic philosopher does elect to continue to 
dispute about essence and existence. (We pass over disputes about the 
Trinity and Incarnation, for they belong to sacred theology and not scholastic 
philosophy.) We ask whether this discussion is unworthy of a scholastic 
philosopher. If we admit this, then we can never say sincerely that we 
follow St. Thomas or the great exponents of Scholasticism. For page after 
page of citations can be taken from the various works of St. Thomas where 
this fundamental point of our philosophy is discussed. Suarez, too, devotes 
an entire “Disputation” of some 175 columns to it. Moreover, of the 24 
theses approved by the Congregation of Studies in 1914 as a safe norm in 
following St. Thomas, the first four directly center about this metaphysical 
point, and most of the others suppose some knowledge of it. All this should 
convince one that the question of essence and existence is one of the funda- 
mental points in scholastic philosophy and requires its thorough mastery by 
the scholastic philosopher. 

The other alternative that is proposed by the author for the scholastic 
philosopher, and the one that he himself countenances, is “to make scholastic 
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philosophy an influence in the modern hurly-burly of education.” We have 
already stated that the scholastic philosopher is only indirectly connected with 
modern education as the author understands it, for he devotes his life to 
training those who in turn apply the principles of scholastic philosophy to 
their various professions. ‘This is his service to modern education while he 
preserves his true role of being primarily a philosopher. 

One of the most serious charges that is made is that those who continue 
to dispute about the niceties of metaphysics are not imbued with the militant 
spirit of Pope Pius XI—the logical development of the plan of Leo XIII. 
By this militant spirit he understands “doing battle in the modern world for 
the tradition which he has inherited.” 

The author, then, would convey the impression that these Pontiffs have 
sounded the clarion calling us from our ivory towers. The truth, on the 
contrary, is that we have been ordered back to a more thorough study of 
scholastic philosophy. This is obvious to the one who reads the Constitutio 
A postolica, Deus Scientiarum Dominus, and the Ordinationes Sacrae Con- 
gregationis De Seminariis et Studiorum Universitatibus that issued from 
Rome some six years ago. These documents contain the laws that have been 
officially and by Papal authority imposed on seminaries of Pontifical rank. 
Consequently, they are also the ideal and norm to some extent for seminaries 
of lesser rank and, finally, might well serve as a guide in our teaching of 
scholastic philosophy in our colleges even in our modern day. Now these 
detailed prescriptions urge a renovation and restoration of. the very methods 
and contents of the philosophy that the author implies is overdone. They 
correct, too, the very misconception of the purpose of scholastic philosophy 
that the author of this article betrays. For these prescriptions envisage, first 
and foremost, the training of Catholics both in seminaries and in colleges and 
are not concerned with trimming and paring down our philosophy to make it 
palatable to a modern world. Whether we can eventually impress it in its 
entirety on a modern world is yet to be seen. Indeed more than one who has 
soberly studied the matter has serious doubts. 

The author states that many a scholastic philosopher has not even an 
elementary knowledge of modern and contemporary thought in science and 
philosophy. It is a sweeping charge indeed and, let us hope, a mere rhetorical 
exaggeration. However, if the author is inclined to despair of the present 
generation of scholastic philosophers, let him not be in total despair for the 
future. The Church has wisely made provisions in this matter. For in the 
course of studies previously referred to, ample provision is made for acquaint- 
ance with various sciences both from the empirical and the philosophical 
standpoint, and for a well-rounded course in the history of philosophy. My 
candid opinion is that the author suffers the mistake of many others of 
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identifying the study of scholastic philosophy with an elaborate study of 
science, mathematics, so-called modern philosophy, and a consequent minimum 
of our own philosophy. The product would be a walking encyclopedia, 
neither scientist, or philosopher—certainly not a scholastic philosopher. 

Finally, the scholastic philosopher is exhorted to translate the terminology— 
jargon it is popularly called—of modern education into scholastic terminology. 
To our mind the scholastic philosopher is one of the few who has kept his 
balance in the modern world. He has gone on teaching while our modern 
educators have been talking and losing themselves, in the author’s own words, 
“in a maze of false theories.” What purpose would be accomplished by 
translating false theories into scholastic terminology? Our mission in modern 
education is not to toy with false theories but to restate again and again the 
solid and fundamental principles that we hold and that modern educators 
have long since abandoned in favor of just such ephemeral theories. 

The reaction of the author of the editorial on reading the book of Professor 
Adler should not have been an attack on scholastic philosophers, nor the 
presentation of a program built on a mistaken notion of the duties of a 
scholastic philosopher, and one in opposition to that already given by the 
Holy See. He might, however, have taken the occasion of this book to warn 
our Catholic educators, psychologists, scientists, and historians to have a little 


more appreciation of scholastic philosophy and not, out of shame, to hide 
their sacred heritage under a bushel, as apparently they have been doing, in 


their relations with their colleagues of the modern world. 
Peter E. Notan, S.J. 


West Baden College. 


A REJOINDER ON THE CONSTITUTION 


EDITOR: The letter of Dr. Paul G. Steinbicker in the March number 
of THOUGHT in reference to an article contributed, by me on “St. Thomas 
and the Constitution” in the December number calls for some reply. Neces- 
sarily the reply will have to be brief as my article was, all too brief to do 
full justice to the subject. There is much more that can be written and will 
be at a later time. 

I am thankful at least that there is no disagreement as to my interpreta- 
tion of the political philosophy of the Angelic Doctor. The point of divergence 
comes with consideration of the Constitution and the form of government 
which it established. My critic’s views are such that it is not at all sur- 
prising that he should be alarmed at my attempt to trace a connection between 
Thomistic philosophy and our form of government as embodied in the Con- 
stitution. To see this connection one at least must be a friend of the Con- 
stitution. 
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Perhaps I am a bit too old-fashioned. I have so much reverence for the 
Founding Fathers and the work that they did that I dislike to hear their 
motives impugned and to hear it said that they “‘passed the buck!” Then, 
too, I prefer the interpretation of the Constitution of those who helped to 
make it and save it, over present-day interpreters who have strange ideas. 
So when Dr. Steinbicker boldly asserts that the principles of democracy and 
the doctrine of popular sovereignty can be found no where in the Constitu- 
tion, then must I invoke the shades of James Wilson and John Marshall. 

It is gratifying to note that there is “a general agreement” that Wilson 
stands beside Madison “as one of the two great thinkers in the Convention.” 
He was even more than this. When it came to knowledge of government 
and political affairs he was without a peer in the Convention. Washington 
knew this. Not only in Wilson’s speeches in the Convention (which were 
very briefly epitomized by Madison) but also in his address in support of 
the Constitution in the Pennsylvania Convention of 1787 when he declared 
that in principle the Constitution was “purely democratical”; and that in 
it “all authority is derived from the people,” and in his lectures on law 
delivered at the University of Pennsylvania after the Constitution was 
ratified, can be found views which are wholly at variance with those ex- 
pressed by Dr. Steinbicker. In his lecture on “Citizens and Aliens” and in 
the appendix footnote by Professor Andrews, the editor of Wilson’s Works 
(Vol. II, p. 566) answering the question ‘““Who are the People?” anyone who 
harbors the idea that the words “We the People” at the beginning of the 
Constitution and the closing words of the Tenth Amendment are but “grandi- 
loquent” and “high sounding” phrases “utterly hollow and meaningless” will 
at least find here some food for sober second-thought. 

John Marshall’s first recorded expression on the Constitution was in the 
Virginia Convention of 1788. He was only a young lawyer then but was 
as familiar with the Constitution as any of the others who spoke at the same 
convention. Speaking for the Constitutionalists he said “We, sir, idolize 
democracy,” and what the friends of the Constitution were fighting for he 
said was “a well-regulated democracy.” He never was in such a fog of 
doubt as to say that the Constitution was “neither democratic nor undemo- 
cratic.” With him it was “definitely democratic.” All the doubts and 
suspicions raised by my friend can be laid at rest by one reading of Marshall’s 
famous decision in the case of McCulloch vs. Maryland. The government 
of the American nation is “emphatically and truly a government of the 
people” (4 Wheaton, 403-4). Once upon a time the words spoken by Abra- 
ham Lincoln on the battle-field of Gettysburg rephrasing this sentence of 
Marshall’s were described as “immortal.” But now in the light of modern 
interpretation we must believe that they were but “hollow and meaning- 
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less.” Of course, after all it may be that the Constitution did not establish 
a government “of the people, by the people and for the people.” But if it 
did not and if the form of government was neither democratic nor undemo- 
cratic, what pray tell was the government which it did establish? 

When it comes to the question of equality we are told that to claim the 
Constitution upheld the Thomistic principle that all men stand equal before 
the law is “callow mockery.” If this be so then a tragic blunder was made 
when an inscription was placed over the entrance to the new Supreme Court 
building in Washington which reads: “Equal Justice under Law.” 

I have little space left to consider the services of Daniel Carroll in the 
Constitutional Convention and the First Congress. It may be that a “per- 
functory appraisal of the records” will only disclose that he played a ‘‘defin- 
itely secondary part.” A careful and patient research, however, will show 
the real influence and worth of this man. As to the importance of his amend- 
ment to the Tenth Amendment by the added words “or to the people” which 
we are told is but another phrase which has remained “absolutely meaning- 
less,” I wish to call attention to the decision written by Judge Story in the 
case of Martin vs. Hunter’s Lease (1 Wheaton, 304), decided in 1816. Here 
was a writ of error from a State court in Virginia founded on a refusal to 
obey a mandate of the United States court. The questions involved Judge 


Story said were questions of “importance and delicacy” and upon a right 
decision “rest some of the most solid principles which have hitherto been 
supposed to sustain and protect the Constitution itself.” The Constitution 
he held was “ordained and established emphatically as the preamble declares 


»»? 


by ‘the people of the United States. In discussing the question as to the 


delegation of powers he says: 


These deductions do not rest upon general reasoning, plain and obvious as they 
may be. They have been positively recognized by one of the articles in amendment 
of the Constitution which declares that the “powers not delegated to the United States 
by the Constitution nor prohibited by it to the States are reserved to the States or to 
the people.” 


Here at least is one case where this “meaningless” phrase had an important 
bearing on a question determining the supremacy of the Federal courts. 

I cannot share the alarm of my critic. I must take my stand with the 
young priest who some years ago in finishing a scholarly dissertation on “St. 
Thomas’ Political Doctrine and Democracy” said : 


Two centuries before Columbus discovered America geographically, it would seem 
that Aquinas had located it politically. In his politics, our country is in embryo. He 


1A Dissertation submitted to the Faculty of Philosophy of the Catholic University 
of America by Rev. Edward F. Murphy, M.A. Society of St. Joseph for Colored 
Missions. 1921. 
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differs from the founders of our republic and their achievement, only as summer 
from spring-time, or the full-blown blossom from the humble seed. To admit the 
merit and democracy of the United States, is to concede the same of the presaging 
Thomistic thought. In the right-bills of our sovereign states, in the document of our 
Declaration of Independence, in the rationale of our Constitution, his finger appears. 
An invisible guest, he was present at the founding of our nation; as he is also pres- 
ent through its preservation. So long as she is true to justice and reason, the spirits 
in which she was conceived, our country cannot die. But justice and reason express 
the political apostolate of Aquinas, and are the very substance of his message. 
Ideally and practically, they are his theory of State. And in justice, the people must 
find their due: which is democracy. In reason, they must accept duty as well as 
claim right; which is the salvation of democracy. 


J. Moss Ives. 
Danbury, Conn. 


Stitt ANOTHER REJOINDER 


EDITOR: I must confess that I find Professor Steinbicker’s criticism of 
Judge Ives’ article on “Saint Thomas Aquinas and the Constitution” very 
puzzling, both from the point of view of his own stand on the Constitution 
and of his understanding of Thomistic political philosophy. If I have read 
him aright his position would seem to be that the party “principles” of Jack- 
sonian democracy are of the very essence of a democratically controlled repre- 
sentative government. As few of the original States “adopted even a partially 
democratic method [of choosing the President] until the advent of Jackson,” 
and as “the Constitutional Convention provided for the ratification of its 
handiwork as the basic law of the land, a method which did not insure a true 
expression of popular sovereignty,” it follows that “much can be said in de- 
nunciation ..., as it has been said, frequently and with justice, of the 
original Constitution, both for what it contained and for what it omitted.” 
On the other hand, seeing that St. Thomas may be presumed to have been 
sound in his ideas on popular sovereignty and democracy, he must have been 
a Jacksonian democrat. Hence any “‘attempt to tie the American constitutional 
system of 1789 to the Thomistic band-wagon” is bound to réact detrimentally 
to St. Thomas’ reputation. 

Specifying more fully as to his concern for St. Thomas’ good name he 
observes that “if St. Thomas approved the doctrine of popular sovereignty 
(properly construed, of course), he could not have approved the Constitution, 
for that document contained not a single provision designed to effectuate the 
sovereignty of ‘the people.’”” Now, to my knowledge, St. Thomas no where 
treats of popular sovereignty explicitly—whether construed according to the 
Jacksonian or any other theory. He does say in one place (1, 2, q.97.a.3) 
that if the people “are free, and able to make their own laws, the consent of 
the whole people expressed by a custom counts far more in favor of a 
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particular observance, than does the authority of the sovereign, who has not 
the power to frame laws, except as representing the people” (italics ours). 
And in another place he tells us: “A law, properly speaking, regards first and 
foremost the order of the common good. Now to order anything to the 
common good, belongs either to the whole people, or to someone who is the 
vicegerent of the whole people. And therefore the making of a law belongs 
either to the whole people or to a public personage who has care of the whole 
people: since in all other matters the directing of anything to the end concerns 
him to whom the end belongs” (ibid., q.90.a.3, italics ours). In passages such 
as these St. Thomas is not thinking exclusively of democracy as the only 
legitimate form of government. He is dealing with the true nature of the 
state and points out that in whatever manner jurisdiction may be delegated 
original jurisdiction inheres in the “people” considered as a moral (and not 
as a numerical) whole. 

Speaking of the mixed form of government it is true that St. Thomas 
does say: “This is the best form of polity, being partly kingdom, since there 
is one at the head of all; partly aristocracy, in so far as a number of persons 
are set in authority; partly democracy, i.e., government by the people, in so 
far as the rulers can be chosen from the people, and the people have the 
right to choose their rulers” (ibid., q.105.a.1). But St. Thomas in no way 
implies that something short of this ideal may not be relatively best for a 
given people at a given time within the prudent limits of existing conditioning 
factors. And when he suggests that in keeping with the mixed form of polity 
“all should have some part in the government” he most certainly does not 
intend to mean that anything short of universal suffrage and the direct 
election by all the people of all government officials would ipso facto render 
“the terms ‘popular sovereignty’ and ‘democracy’ utterly hollow and mean- 
ingless.” This “Jacksonian” notion of popular sovereignty is as foreign to 
the teaching of St. Thomas as is the doctrine of the divine right of kings, and, 
incidentally, it comes within the condemnation of the Papal Encyclicals. 

If Professor Steinbicker had only exercised a somewhat more critical 
judgment in respect to some of the current assumptions of present-day lawyers 
and historians he might realize that even eminent scholars of the type of 
A. C. McLaughlin are not always safe guides in matters pertaining to the 
fundamentals of our Constitution. There are certain points of real moment 
that they no longer understand for the reason that, unwittingly to themselves, 
they have been cut off from the sound philosophical tradition. One of Dr. 
Steinbicker’s main strictures is that “throughout the Constitution . . . there 
is no definition of ‘the people.’ ”’ He should have noticed that the word state, 
as used in the Constitution, applies in some cases to the people of the States 
considered as constituting in themselves corporate moral persons apart from 
their respective governments ; at other times it refers to the States as represented 
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in and by their particular governments. Fortunately for us, the framers of 
the Constitution, not being doctrinaires, were disposed to face the actualities 
that confronted them instead of trying to make a clean sweep of the past as 
did the French Revolutionists. In prudent consideration of the fact that 
they had to deal with an already existing established order comprising thirteen 
autonomously sovereign and independent States, bound together by no more 
than an international agreement, what could be more reasonable than to 
assume that, since original jurisdiction is inherent in the whole people of any 
State, the Constitution, if it was to be properly adopted, would have to be 
ratified by the “people” of each State acting in conventions duly elected 
according to the received legal method of procedure that prevailed in each for 
the determination of its own internal affairs. Anything else would have 
constituted an arbitrary interference with State autonomy. As Chief Justice 
Marshall said in McCulloch vs. Maryland: “No political dreamer was ever 
wild enough to think of breaking down the lines which separate the States, 
and of compounding the American people into one common mass. Of con- 
sequence, when they act, they act in their States. But the measures they adopt 
do not, on that account cease to be the measures of the people themselves, or 
become the measures of the State governments.” 

Another point of discrepancy between St. Thomas and the Constitution 
stressed by Professor Steinbicker touches the matter of human equality. As 
he observes, it was a basic principle with St. Thomas that “nature made 
all men equal in liberty.” But, he asks: “Was any corresponding principle 
enshrined in the American Constitution?” The simple answer is, yes. The 
whole Constitution was intended to provide, as far as practicable, for immunity 
against the arbitrary, and to that extent it stands as a guarantee of rightful 
liberty. But then he adds: “Half the men in the Convention were slave- 
owners; so the subject of slavery was studiously avoided, and the Convention 
‘passed the buck.’”’ ‘This last is scarcely accurate in view of the provision in 
Article I, Section IX, of the Constitution. It is true that this was the result 
of a compromise. Yet even so, Professor Steinbicker does not seem to know 
that St. Thomas, whether right or wrong, held that the institution of slavery 
does not necessarily contradict the natural law. Besides this there is St. Paul’s 
Epistle to Philemon. According to St. John Chrysostom, St. Paul shows 
there that he had the power to condemn slavery outright, but refrained from 
doing so out of prudence, as it would have resulted in general social confusion 
and to the detriment of the slaves themselves. 

From all this it would appear that the framers of our Constitution may 
have had more wisdom than a prejudice-ridden and dehumanized age such 
as ours is prepared to appreciate. 


Moornouse F. X. Mivrar, S.J., Px.D. 
Fordham University. 





Book Reviews 


The following books have been chosen for review because they are judged 
to be contributions which are likely to have an influence or which manifest a 
distinctive trend in a definite field of knowledge. 


PHILOSOPHY 


Dozrs Man Survive? By George Lindsay Johnson, M.A., B.C., M.D. 
(Cantab), F.R.C.S. (Eng.), F.R.P.S., F.R.S. (Italy). New York: Harper 
& Bros. Pp. 372. $3.50. 


“The object of this work,” says the octogenarian author, “is to . . . solve 
the mystery of the Sphinx whose voice has been silent for ages.” If the voice 
of the Sphinx has been silent for ages, a hard-headed realist would conclude 
that the Sphinx must have been mighty barren of thought from the beginning. 
Ophthalmic surgeon Johnson’s 372 pages are really a sphinxy medley of vast 
fields of knowledge: sphinxy theology, scripture, logic, psychology, historical 
criticism—even a sphinxy law of concords in grammar. Only the sphinx- 
permeated mind could glean evidence for survival from such sources as dreams, 
clairvoyance, clairaudience, the ouija board, men and objects immune against 
fire, immunity and recovery from snake bites, and dozens of others of the 
same kind. 

It would be unfair to question the doctor’s evident sincerity; unfair, to 
doubt his deep subjective convictions; unfair, to disparage his attempt to offer 
consolation to those suffering under the stress of today’s unsettled world. On 
the other hand sentiment cannot cloud objective judgment of his work. The 
writer’s evident sincerity was most certainly not sired by cold reason; nor does 
his subjective conviction consistently bespeak conformity of mind with reality ; 
nor can his nugae canorae offer any consolation, except to those who, in the 
face of the challenge of life’s great problems, prefer visceral stimulation to 
unpalatable facts, psychological benders in the black or shadowy arts to the 
excruciating experiences of the true seekers of the light. Those who prefer 
the solace of reality-amnesia will find an effective opiate in the author’s 
discussions on the survival of such dear creatures as dogs, cats, and pet 
canaries (what comfort for the tender hearts of the §.P.C.A.!), in his 
speculations as to the survival of wild animals. At the time of writing page 
294 the evidence was “not altogether in favour of wild animals surviving 
death,” but there was enough for the statement: “I am convinced that they 
do not prey upon each other.” 

All this plus a wealth of story about ghosts, spooks, haunted houses, sailors 
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at sea about to flounder on a stormy night—all gathered, it seems, from 
sources infallible infallibilitate facti et juris—help materially to obliterate 
torturing spectres such as the morality of birth control, euthanasia, the reality 
of a Hell (p. 286 tells us that there is no line of demarcation between Heaven 
and Hell), the quest of the true religion (after all “whether we believe in one 
God, or three Gods, or no God at all . . . will count for nothing on the other 
side” —page 287) ; in fact the suggested line of thought will do for the present 
generation what the black arts did for the later Roman Empire. Probably 
it will take another sack of Rome to wake up some dear sentimentalists. 

Paul Radin warns us against the conclusion that certain German meta- 
physicians are mighty wrestlers with profound problems just because they are 
confused. Now, Dr. Johnson really has no problem; on the contrary, a 
problem has him. How otherwise explain such sweeping pronouncements as 
the following, adorned with our own italics: 


There is not a single text in the whole of Scripture that speaks of or even hints at 
the resurrection of the physical body [page 32]. These Thirteen Principles of Faith 
were formulated by Moses Maimonides in the thirteenth century A. D. and accepted 
by the entire Jewish people [footnote, page 33]. Most persons . . . believe that man 
is tripartite... . A few persons deny the tripartite nature of man [page 39]. This 
doctrine [of reincarnation] believed in by most of the inhabitants of the globe .. . 
(note, page 284). 


And thus, ad nauseam, equally broad statements with equally broad contra- 
diction. Without hesitation the author gives the exact proportion of humanity 
which is neither very good nor very wicked. The figure is 99% (page 321). 

Dr. Johnson’s book is hardly important, except perhaps as a study of a 
phase of modern mentality. A careful reading rather suggests the title Does 
Man Survive? than hints at an answer (speaking, of course, with a bias for 
the validity of the rules of reasoning from evidence). A wealth of quotation 
and reference from multifarious literature, scores of anecdotes, illustrations, 
and other bits of narration, whether fact or fancy, compel us to admit that 
the doctor is “a man of tremendous capacity for work, and an almost equally 
tremendous capacity for not digesting the data”—to filch Radin’s interesting 
appreciation of Adolf Bastian. Whatever the value of the author’s work in 
the field of optics and ophthalmic surgery may be, his work on the question of 
survival is just what he himself hints it to be—sphinxy. 

JosepH P. Muectrr, S.J., M.A. 


Tue Locic or WILLIAM OF OcKHAM. By Ernest Moody. New York: 
Sheed & Ward. Pp. xv, 322. $3.50. 


In the days of Ockham students who had not received the license to teach 
were styled “inceptores.” Thus Ockham was known as “Jnceptor Venera- 
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Jilis,” a name which originally had no connection with Ockham as the founder 
or “inceptor” of nominalism. His orthodoxy in theology might be ques- 
tioned, but not on this score was he excommunicated. It appears that he 
sided with two fellow-Franciscans on the question of monastic poverty and 
its practical application. With his fellow-religious he cast his lot and with 
them he fell under the censure of the Church. Whether or not he died in 
this state is questionable. April 10, 1349, is set as the probable date of his 
death. 

In the light of recent research medieval philosophy is seen not as an 
uncritical restatement of Aristotelian formulas bound by Christian theology 
and the authority of St. Augustine, but rather as a variety of philosophical 
points of view. Hence the Schoolmen’s interest in logic no longer encamps 
under the flag of “argument for argument’s sake.” Scholars see it today as 
a preoccupation with the nature and grounds of scientific certainty ; an attempt 
to discover and to formulate the criteria by which science might be dis- 
tinguished from opinion. Ockham has been characterized as skeptical, 
modern, anti-Aristotelian, empirically or positivistically minded. Little 
wonder, for such a point of view is most helpful in making the transition from 
the thirteenth-century scholasticism to modern empiricism. This is but natural 
to the historian of philosophy, for he. like nature, abhors a vacuum, while 
philosophy, as all else in nature, does not bring forth the new unless fore- 
shadowed in the old. Yet even a superficial reading of Ockham’s works, not 
to mention a systematic study, gives reason for doubt concerning the accuracy 
of the usual characterization of him. A complete answer can be given only 
through a philosophical analysis of Ockham’s works and the student who 
attempts such a task must keep in mind the philosophical environment of the 
age in which Ockham lived. Only then can he appreciate that though it is 
possible that some of the seventeenth-century thinkers were concerned to 
defend and criticize Ockham’s logic, it is not possible that Ockham was trying 
to defend, criticize or anticipate Locke, Berkeley, or Descartes. 

With the above in mind Ernest Moody took up the philosophical contribu- 
tions of William of Ockham and put before the reader in the ensuing chapters 
such topics as ““The Logic of Terms,” “Porphory and the Problem of Uni- 
versals,” “The Categories of Aristotle,” “Forms of Complex Signification,” 
“Demonstration and Definition.” Now logic, according to Ockham, had a 
twofold utility. As an instrument of demonstrative science it enables us to 
distinguish principles from conclusions, necessary propositions from contingent 
and impossible ones, truths which are known from truths which are merely 
believed. Logic differs from other sciences for logic states truth about the 
terms, propositions and arguments used in the real sciences, whereas the real 
sciences use such forms of discourse to state truths about things that are not 
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concepts or parts of discourse, but which exist by nature and are principles of 
natural knowledge. Hence, logic is the analysis of discursive science qua 
discursive, while the real sciences, which are discursive, are about things that 
exist by nature and not by the operations of reason. 

Thus, logic, for Ockham, is not a speculative science, is not concerned with 
“being” as such, nor any determinate kind of being as such. The reason for 
this is because for one who is a realist in metaphysics “being” is prior to and 
independent of the processes and products of discursive thought, as the measure 
of truth is prior to the truth measured by it. Thus realism in metaphysics 
entails nominalism in logic. The alternative is to efface the distinction be- 
tween logic and metaphysics by locating the measure of truth, and the prin- 
ciples of being and of reality, in the processes and products of human thinking 
itself. ‘The result is that all science becomes a metaphysical dialectic. Ock- 
ham is opposed to a confusion of logic and metaphysics. He wishes to keep 
distinct the concept or act of understanding, and the things understood and 
signified by it. In making explicit the nominalism of Aristotelian logic, 
Ockham has one motive in mind, viz., to preserve and make evident the 
realism of Aristotelian metaphysics. 

In reference to the universals Ockham argued against the notion that 
genera et species, or “universal things” corresponding to them, exist outside the 
mind as parts of individual substances, in such manner that substances are 
“individuated” by something distinct from the essential nature signified by the 
universal substantial term. 

The chief property of substance, viz., that it alone is capable of receiving 
contrary determinations successively, entails the fact that only substances are 
the subjects of accidental determinations. Hence to say that qualities are 
attributable to substances by reason of quantitative determinations of the sub- 
stances, is to go against Aristotle. That which is changeable or potential is 
that which is a substance and not an accident, property or potentiality distinct 
from it. ‘Therefore there is no distinction “in re’ between the individual 
substance and its potentiality of change, or, e.g., between the soul and its 
faculties, if the soul is a substance. 

In the conclusion Mr. Moody asks whether Ockham was a true interpreter 
of Aristotle. To answer fully, Aristotle would have to be interrogated and 
he is beyond our reach. However, there are certain facts which point to 
Ockham’s real Aristotelianism and most of all in his complete adoption of the 
thesis that the reason of the fact is the being of the things of which the fact 
is true. It is in defense of this principle that Ockham opposes the traditional 
“real distinction” between essence and existence in finite things, and the 
Scotists “formal distinction” that is more than a logical distinction. 

Mr. Moody has given us a sympathetic and full study of William of 
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Ockham. The book is not easy reading due to involved terminology. In 
some passages we would have liked a closer translation of the original. All, 
no doubt, will not agree with Mr. Moody. As the works of Ockham become 
more available, other studies, we hope, will be made. Above all we must 
compliment the author for breaking with the opinions of the past and estab- 
lishing his own by a study of the philosopher in question. 

E. C. McCug, S.J. 


REASON AND Emotion. By John MacMurray. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co. Pp. 278. $2.00. 


The typical non-Catholic book dealing with religious matters, especially 
if it involves some of the deeper aspects, necessarily offers a real problem in 
appreciation to the average Catholic reader. At first sight one may be 
tempted to dismiss the writer’s statements as absurd, illogical, unintelligible, 
and in particular cases this first judgment may be the true one. In Reason 
and Emotion however, we have expressed the conviction of a sincere, intelli- 
gent, thoughtful non-Catholic concerning the essential relations of man with 
himself, his fellow men, his God. To put it all briefly, it would be useless 
and even unfair, to quarrel with what the author says, as it stands; the point 
of difference lies in what the author supposes, and the means which he uses to 
reach his conclusions. To the non-Catholic the subject of religion is natural 
man, the means of discussion, natural reason; the Catholic takes as his subject 
man raised to the supernatural order by the free gift of a loving God, but 
fallen from that state through his own free fault and now in the state of 
fallen nature and Original Sin, and as his means of discussion he makes use 
not only of reason, but also of the infallible revelation, known as such, of a 
God who cannot deceive him. Small wonder then if the Catholic cannot 
follow the logic, perfect though it be, of the non-Catholic since the latter’s 
suppositions and processes of thought are so different from his own. Small 
wonder if the conclusions reached by the two are often widely divergent and 
mutually contradictory. 

Professor MacMurray explains the relation between reason and emotion 
which appears in every complete act of man. He deals with the education of 
emotion and the training of personality. There follow practical applications 
of his doctrine to personal life, sexual life, art, science, and religion. In 
conclusion a glimpse is offered of the ideal (according to the suppositions of 
the author) future developments in the field of religion and personality. 

We might mention any number of points on which we cannot agree with 
the author’s conclusions, such as his assumption of the purely human character 
of Christ, and his insistence that the sexual life cannot be ruled by an 
external norm. The task would be thankless at best, for the real difference 
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lies in the premises from which these conclusions are drawn. If man has not 
a fallen nature, with passions running riot, if God has not through revelation 
definitely decreed what must and what must not be done, Professor 
MacMurray’s conclusions can hardly be denied. Were they to begin from 
the opposite convictions, the conclusions would be different indeed. 

On the other hand it must be noted that the author’s clear thought often 
brings him to a splendidly true conclusion, in spite of his questionable 
assumptions, and precisely because of his fine powers of reasoning. An 
instance of this is his statement that the essence of religion is communion, 
which might well be interpreted as a natural expression of the doctrine of the 
Mystical Body of Christ. One cannot help thinking with some regret of 
what this book might have been, given a different foundation and a different 
conviction. 

CurisTiAn L. Bonnst, S.J. 


SOCIOLOGY 


SociaL Oricins. By Eva J. Ross. New York: Soe<d & Ward. Pp. 112. 
$1.25. 


This book is made up of lectures given by the author to students at the 
Catholic Guild Summer School, Oxford, and is relatively free from the 
limitations of matter and method which all too-frequently mark the bound 
lectures as a more or less incoherent collection of notes. Despite its com- 
pression it is a well-arranged synopsis based upon the relevant conclusions of 
some half-dozen anthropologists on the peculiarly difficult problem of social 
origins. 

Following a preliminary discussion of the many benefits to be derived from 
a knowledge of social origins, the nature of primitive mentality and the type 
of knowledge supplied by primitives the author gets down to the real purpose 
of the book and devotes the remaining two thirds of her time to the family, 
the state, private property and religion among the primitives. The purpose is 
to paint a picture of these major institutions of society from the written 
materials at hand, and within a brief space Miss Ross succeeds in drawing an 
interesting and instructive picture comparatively free from that ever-present 
pitfall of private speculation. 

Some idea of the state of affairs in the anthropological field may be 
gained from the following typical conclusions expressed in this book: 

What is the religion of the primitive? We may say this: in general the primitives 


are more or less monotheistic in their belief. Whilst they do not worship a Supreme 
uncreated God, possessing all the heights of virtue and power, to the complete 
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exclusion of other gods, yet almost without exception they do believe in a Supreme 
Being, and usually they attribute to Him almost theological concepts (p. 73). 


As regards the primitive state, we have a group of people in a more or less fixed 
territorial domain, with linguistic ties; and how better could the common good be 
developed than by organizing life so that the sick and the aged and others in want 
are taken care of, and by all living together in harmony? (p. 62). 


While the primitives can preach us many a lesson on the right use of property 
ownership, there is nevertheless abundant evidence that the private ownership of 
property is clearly recognized by all primitive races (p. 69). 


Miss Ross does not take liberties with the anthropological facts and is 
definitely outside that circle of social scientists so aptly described by Dr. 
J. M. Cooper as stepping in where anthropologists fear to tread. For the 
most part she has confined her attention to a very just criticism of that first 
generation of crude evolutionary anthropologists whose conclusions refuse to 
die. To what extent these die-hard theories, based upon a rigid sequence in 
the evolutionary design, are still qualified to lead social thinking astray is 
another matter. 

The book is not over ambitiously apologetic; it is a reliable introduction to 
a difficult field still awaiting more investigation and it should help to initiate 
the student who is beginning to explore this field, wherein he will avoid 
pitfalls only if under proper guidance. 

WituiaM J. LEEN. 


Society: A TrextTsook oF SocioLocy. By R. M. Maclver. New York: 
Farrar & Rhinehart, Inc. Pp. 596. $3.75. 


Maclver came to sociology through the fruitful field of Greek thought ‘and 
his coming, unlike that of many others, was cautious and certain. Since his 
arrival, more or less marked by the publication of the first edition of his 
Community, he has done much to advance the horizon of his professional 
field. Even though this present volume is substantially the same as the 
author’s previous work, Society: Its Structure and Changes, it represents a 
distinct gain. The earlier volume is an original treatise rather than a mature 
textbook. Society is both. The difference is largely a response to the demand 
of publishers and instructors for a more fashionable product furnished with 
more illustrative material, a supply of questions and a more obvious organiza- 
tion of subject matter. 

Now-a-days when textbook writers are straining thought trying to make 
thinking easy it is gratifying to find the author of Society reiterating his 
attitude in words from the preface of his earlier volume: 


I hope this work will serve as a text for students but I have not attempted to 
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write down for them. Genuine students resent this too familiar process. In any 
event a textbook should not be a substitute for a teacher but rather provide him with 
an opportunity for his art. 


This book does not follow the “familiar process.” 

Insisting on clarity of meaning and the need for precise terminology 
Maclver conceives sociology to be not only the science of analysis but the art 
of interpreting and revealing the systems of relationships through which we 
live. Dismissing the possibility of isolating a distinct material area of 
sociological object-matter and maintaining that the specific difference of 
sociology is a matter of abstraction and focus of interest in the study of 
social relationships per se, he stresses the imperative necessity of the analytico- 
synthetic method in breaking up and restoring the intricate and ever-changing 
pattern of the totality of relationships into which human beings enter. 

The relation of man to society, never completely understood in its full 
comprehension, is the central sociological problem. Chapter III is an 
orientation to an understanding of it, and even though the treatment contains 
nothing remarkably new; yet the singularly clear presentation set over 
against the errors of atomistic and organismic theories make it unusually 
suggestive and thought provocative. This book expresses Maclver’s attitude 
in sociology more definitely than his former works, especially whenever his 
views on metaphysics, psychology and epistomology come to light. In his 
penetrating criticism of the monistic methodology of realists and idealists, he 
strips the inadequate psychology of Marx, the habituations of Veblen, the 
pessimistic culture-cycle-soul of Spengler and the false interpretations of the 
quantativists of their seeming attractiveness and leaves us with deeper insights 
into the social process and the problem of social causation. 

The author is extremely critical of the “unilineal evolutionists’ and quite 
skeptical of the ability of the anthropologists in their present state of knowl- 
edge to reconstruct ultimate origins; yet it is doubtful if his own theory of 
the emergence of new and more highly articulated forms is more highly 
qualified as a universal principle explaining all forms of social development. 
Quite frequently the specific problem refuses to be seen as an instance of the 
principle. 

The distinction between civilization and culture is in itself a distinct 
contribution full of constructive possibilities for the sociologist ; it is an aspect 
of the old distinction between means and ends and incidentally, is one more 
instance of the way by which a subject “full of embarrassing but fascinating 
difficulties” can be illuminated by a knowledge of the ancient masters. 

Society is undoubtedly the best book of its kind that has appeared so far, 
however if the reader is looking for a book on the planning of social programs 
rather than the understanding of the society for which he is planning, then 
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this is not his book. Maclver has a turn for English composition which ‘is 
rarely seen even in the professors of the art. 
WILuIAM J. LEEN. 


EDUCATION 


EDUCATION AND THE CLass STRUGGLE. By Zalmen Slesinger. New York: 
Covici Friede. Pp. ix, 312. $3.00. 


THE TEACHER AND Society. First Year Book of the John Dewey Society. 
By William H. Kilpatrick, Editor, and Collaborators. New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Company. Pp. vii, 360. $2.50. 


REVOLT ON THE CAMPUS. By James Wechsler. New York: Covici Friede. 
Pp. xviii, 458. $3.00. 


THE AMERICAN COLLEGE AND University. By Charles F. Thwing. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. 244. $2.25. 


Three of these books are excursions into the realm of make-believe. Dr. 
Thwing, cheerful and practical idealist of recent happy memory, gives us the 


fourth and the most real of all. 

A make-believe book is one that blithely refuses to take things as they are. 
These first three books take for granted that God, if He exists, is of no 
practical importance in the world, and have no concept of Original Sin. But 
there is a provident God and there is Original Sin, so that even if the proposals 
of these works were put in practice under the most favorable conditions, they 
could not work out successfully. 

Zalmen Slesinger, born in Jerusalem, Palestine, in 1906, arrived in this 
country in 1922, has in the fourth chapter of his Communistic program for 
American education as straightforward an explanation of what his party 
intends to do with all of us as I have yet seen. Education and the Class 
Struggle, a direct attack on the liberal concept of education’s defects, is his 
doctor’s dissertation, accepted for the degree by a liberal group of examiners 
at Columbia University. William Heard Kilpatrick, adversary-in-chief, 
inscribes the book’s introduction, pointing out that the examiners have been 
discriminating enough to “pass on the quality of the reasoning while personally 
denying the acceptability of the argument,” which, as Dr. Kilpatrick adds, is 
“a difficult thing to do”—even for Teachers’ College. 

In opening his discussion, Dr. Slesinger calls on the liberal as an adverse 
witness. He is portrayed describing a world laboring overmuch from pains, 
economic, political and social. With this description Dr. Slesinger agrees. 
The liberal then proposes his solution, well summarized in twelve points. 
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We must, by gradual reforms, achieved by democratic means, reshape our 
civilization. We shall first attain to a collective economy; later we shall 
reform all other social institutions to conform with it. The role of education 
in this procedure is necessarily major, since education is capable of driving the 
profit motive and all that is connected with it from men’s hearts forever. 
The teaching profession must accept this challenge by preparing to “lead in 
the task of social reconstruction.” All this Dr. Slesinger seems to present a bit 
more clearly than the liberal collaborators themselves in the first chapters of 
their own latest publication, the first year book of the John Dewey Society. 

The two books thus begin in much the same way, but with the warming up 
period passed, they part company. Dr. Slesinger centers his attack upon the 
gradualistic element in the liberal program. Dismissing Marxian metaphysics 
as irrelevant to the present practical situation, he shows how a change to 
collective economics within our present form of American government is 
impossible since it is of the essence of our democracy to be bound up 
irretrievably with capitalistic objectives. Success is likewise impossible in a 
social framework that includes tolerance toward any sort of nationalism, 
religion, or distinction between races, since all of these are also of their 
essence bound up with Capitalism. Thus Dr. Slesinger brings out clearly the 
reason why Communists advocate thorough-going revolution as the only means 
of achieving a collectivist economy. All social institutions must be destroyed 
together, if they are to be attacked successfully. Only such elements as the 
arts are to be retained, since they are of themselves neutral elements and can 
be directed to the service of Communism, as art is being used successfully 
today. 

In the frankness with which the author puts forth his devastating program 
lies the chief reason for reading this book. American flag waving is absent. 
No taint of Dimitrov’s 1935 “wolf-in-sheep’s-clothing” plan of campaign has 
colored this work. So far is the author from dissembling in the accepted 
fashion that he openly advocates the use of dissimulation: “We must state 
our problems and purposes in language that corresponds to the inherited 
phraseologies and ideologies of the American people” (p. 290). Dr. Slesinger 
is in effect a Communist’s Communist. Americans attracted by economic 
possibilities of Communism will learn here that they are going to lose their 
democratic government the day Communism is successful. Catholics attracted 
by the social possibilities of Communism, if such there be, have this said to 
them in effect: no matter how much you personally have done to alleviate the 
lot of the underprivileged, if you are in any way an official representative of 
religion, on that day when Communism is successful, synthetic hatred must be 
turned against you and you will undergo liquidation. 

Under the Communist program, education’s simple office is to prepare 
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American minds for the revolution. ‘Herein lies the task of the molders of 
the minds of the masses . . . they are challenged to lead in the reshaping of 
the confused, conflicting and compromising mentality of the masses into a 
clarified, consistent and class conscious mentality” (p. 291). 

Besides his examiners’ accommodating blindness regarding the content 
merits of the argument, the fact the book is a thesis raises other points. In 
directing his attack against the liberals the candidate takes advantage of 
adversaries who are unable to oppose him with the strongest arguments. For 
the liberals are no practical believers in the providence of God, nor do they 
feel that men’s souls are tainted with Original Sin. The fact that there is no 
suspicion of Catholic authorities in his four-hundred entry bibliography 
indicates the author’s failure to face his strongest opponents. Can it be he 
has fallen into the fallacy of demolishing a straw man? The ends of the two 
groups are much the same. The differences lie largely in the realm of means: 

Another question would be whether the author has gone to unscholarly 
lengths in arguing by accumulation of disparate facts. This method tends to 
blind one to principles. His own book contains a refutation of this method 


(p. 220): 


Facts per se, apart from the purpose for which they are utilized, are neutral and 
meaningless. We gather facts because we have a purpose in gathering them, and 
it is this underlying purpose that guides us in their selection, in their arrangement 
and in their interpretation. 


Again, the almost complete silence on Russia must not go unnoticed. 
Attempting to prove the validity of the Communistic position, he fails to 
include in his data the one Communistic experiment we have been fortunate 
enough to see. If he wishes success for his plea, this departure from the 
canons of scholarship is certainly justified; but if this is a thesis? Even the 
radicals on State-university campuses in recent days have been whispering 
dubiously over Russia’s 500 to 1,000 recent prominent executions, after 
twenty years in which to make progress. 

In contrast to Slesinger’s modest requests of education, the representatives 
of the newly organized John Dewey Society make no slight demands of that 
somewhat bewildered goddess. In their first year book, eight educators whose 
opinions coincide rather well, most of them possessing some connection with 
Columbia University, present a well-graded progression of chapters stressing 
the social aim in American education and collective economy, the place of 
the teacher in forwarding such aims, circumstantial and personal factors that 
prevent teachers from achieving this task today, and suggesting methods of 
preparing teachers to advance the cause. The book ends with a glimpse of 
“The Forward View: A Free Teacher in a Free Society.” 

The Social Frontiersmen have every faith in the ability of education so to 
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change Americans’ basic natures that an enduring altruistic spirit will be 
produced powerful enough to legislate and educate the profit motive out of 
human nature. Once again, little attention is paid to the forgotten country 
and its lack of success in accomplishing this laudable ambition in twenty 
years. There is the usual blithe inattention to opinions such as that of Max 
Eastman that barring another revolution the outlook of the masses in Russia 
is hopeless. All attention is centered in America; in this country the Grand 
Crusade of education must ride once more, experience to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

The book contains a quotable example of what begins to look like a brand 
new radical technique. New type tests are compiled for the purpose of 
estimating social information, social attitudes, and the like. Among the state- 
ments presented for inspection are many that incline decidedly to the radical 
viewpoint, none that oppose it. It matters not how you mark the statements, 
when you finish them you have been exposed to a dose of radical propaganda. 
The same tendency has been noticeable in current information tests offered 
from time to time in issues of a prominent news weekly. There are new 
type tests reproduced in the book under review, which were used to determine 
the social attitudes and extent of social information of American teachers. 
In completing the last named test, teachers deliberated about such statements 
as these: 


“81. Fascist countries encourage the use of strikes.” 
“84. The most prominent pacifists in the country today are of native American 


stock.” 
“93. Most of the people killed in labor disputes in the U. S. during 1935 were killed 


by forces representing law and order.” 
You never have statements like this to deliberate about: 


“x. In Russia, the penalty for striking is death.” 

“x, Radicals have left standing only two of all the beautiful churches in Barcelona.” 

“x, A group of English Protestants declared over their signatures that 6,000 secular 
priests, to say nothing of the religious, have been killed by radicals in Spain since 
the last election.” 


The primary purpose of the questionnaires was to show that more radically- 
minded teachers are found in those regions where interest in current events 
is greatest. However, the questionnaires prove that more radically-minded 
teachers are found where the preaching-pressure of radicalism has been 
greatest, whereas in North Dakota where we have had a practical show of 
radicalism, the teachers turn out to be surprisingly conservative. Both ques- 
tionnaires undoubtedly bring out the sad fact that teachers do about as little 
thinking for themselves as any other professional group. 
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James Wechsler is an ex-student of Columbia University and an ex-editor 
of its student newspaper. He describes the progress of radicalism among the 
college student bodies of America in his essay, Revolt on the Campus, 
together with attempts of administrators and more quietly minded students 
to oppose them. His spirit is that of an agitator and his style keeps pace with 
his spirit, embracing many a sarcastic shaft and many an unproved assumption. 
You come to realize that there are only two attitudes to be found among 
American college students: they are either revolution-minded or apathetic; 
all members of the R. O. T. C. are unbelievably stupid ; practically all college 
teachers would speak out radically if they could; and the only way to hold a 
meeting in behalf of world peace is by defying openly all college authorities. 

Here and there through the book one can piece together a sort of history 
of the various radical student organizations present in American colleges in 
the past fifteen years. This is valuable information and should be had in 
some form or other by all who deal with college students. 

Despite their many divergences, there is a depressing sameness about these 
three books, a realization that they must fail of their purpose. For this reason 
it is refreshing to turn to Dr. Thwing’s last work, as he himself called it, an 
“interpretation of my lengthy and happy experience as a college president.” 
He carried away from his years of college experience the conviction that the 
college was above all a “human fellowship.” ‘There are two correlated prin- 
ciples of action in the college, liberty and unity. Each administrator and each 
instructor has a right to the one, a responsibility toward the other. If Dr. 
Thwing erred in his applications it was on the side of mis-emphasis of liberty, 
but you have the feeling that practical common sense would reign where 
he led. 

In chapters devoted to college trustees, presidents, faculties, graduates, 
parents, environments, and students, he has set down the results of many 
years experience. Some of the points are rarely treated elsewhere. It is a 
book that might well be on each college administrator’s book-shelf. 

Dr. Thwing speaks of religious teaching in the university in the following 
words: religion “may best be interpreted, however, as supreme love to God 
and of love to man. . . . Such a religion the university is justified and more 
than justified in offering to its students . . . and in representing in and to the 
American commonwealth.” ‘That chapter ends with a quotation from a four- 
teenth-century hymn: 

God be in my head: 
And in my understanding; 
God be in my eyes: 
And in my looking; 


God be in my mouth: 
And in my speaking; 
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God be in my heart: 
And in my thinking; 
God be at mine end: 
And at my departing. 


He must have prayed this prayer; we feel it was answered. 


Cuaries M. O’Hara, S.J., M.A. 


A SrupEent’s History oF Epucation. By Frank P. Graves. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Pp. 567. $2.50. 


A History oF CATHOLIC EDUCATION IN THE UNITED States. By J. A. 
Burns, C.S.C., and Bernard J. Kohlbrenner. New York: Benziger Broth- 
ers. Pp. 295. $3.20. 


EDUCATION WITH A TRADITION. By M. O’Leary, Ph.D. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Company. Pp. 340. $4.00. 


CaTHOLIc SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND. By Sister Mary Broderick, O.S.F. Wash- 
ington: Catholic University of America. Pp. 187. 


There are too many teachers and professors in our Catholic schools and 
colleges today who have a dreadfully inadequate knowledge of the historical : 
and philosophical foundations of Catholic education. That the fault is not 


altogether their own becomes apparent when one realizes that up to the 
present Catholic teachers and students of education usually read a complete 
history of education especially in the United States only from such books as 
Graves’ A Student's History of Education. Cheered by the announcement 
in the preface that in the revised edition the material dealing with Catholic 
schools “has been somewhat relieved of inaccuracies,” the reader hurries on 
only to meet with quick disappointment. Granted that historical compendia 
do not lend themselves to detailed scientific treatment of every movement, 
still this is no excuse for statements that are at least misleading nor for 
omissions of matter generally accepted as important. For example, Chris- 
tianity, according to Graves (page 62), found its chief adherents in illiterates 
because its “appeal was to the emotions rather than to the intellect.” Again, 
he informs us (page 68) that the Bishop of Rome was established visible 
head of the entire Church only in the year 445. It’s interesting to note that 
some twenty years ago when the first edition of this work appeared, Patrick 
J. McCormick in the Catholic Educational Review (April, 1916) found 
fault with Graves’ statement that the medieval monks were decidedly hostile 
to classical literature. On page 77 of the new edition that smug statement 
is repeated in identical words. But the most lamentable fact about the whole 
book is the author’s ignoring of the existence and splendid contributions of 
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the Catholic school system especially in our own country. With these im- 
portant exceptions, the writer deserves special credit for the excellent make- 
up of the text, the concise summaries and selected readings at the end of 
each chapter, and the one-sentence analyses of the books recommended. 

Many a Catholic educator, while reading Graves’ book and others like 
it, has wished for a textbook which presented an adequate view of the 
beginnings, growth, and present status of education under Catholic auspices 
in this country. To Bernard J. Kohlbrenner we are indebted for the pioneer 
work in this field. Full credit, of course, must be given to the Rev. J. A. 
Burns whose two books on the Catholic school system were used as a basis 
for the present work. Published nearly thirty years ago, however, these 
books were not in textbook form and laid chief emphasis on elementary 
schools. Hence Mr. Kohlbrenner can truly say that he aimed at satisfying 
a long-standing need. Though his contribution is primarily intended for use 
in the classrooms of normal schools and, for that reason, is supplemented 
with an excellent array of questions, suggested topics for discussion, and 
additional readings, nevertheless the book remains very readable and should 
appeal to anyone interested in the fascinating story of the Church’s educa- 
tional institutions in this country. And fascinating is the word, for nothing 
in the annals of public education in the United States can even remotely 
approach the romantic struggle and heroic efforts of Catholics, be they 
bishops, priests, entire teaching Orders, or members of the laity, to materialize 
their undying conviction that the Church has a God-given right to see that 
her children receive a befitting education. Nor does this story end with the 
early strife of missionary and Colonial days, but in ever-changing form the 
battle has been waged through a long span of several centuries. We feel 
that The History of Catholic Education in the United States gives a well- 
balanced, accurate and fair account of the many educational agencies that 
have labored incessantly in nurturing and bringing to flower the seeds of 
American Catholic thought. 

One of the effects of the perusal of Mr. Kohlbrenner’s book will un- 
doubtedly be to induce students of Catholic education to read and, we hope, 
to write specialized books in this field. One such book is M. O’Leary’s 
Education with a Tradition. This book is a pioneer also—the first complete 
work in English dealing with the rise and development of the educational 
institutions conducted by the Society of the Sacred Heart. In his preface 
Professor F. A. Cavenagh, a non-Catholic, mentions the very point that was 
stressed above: 


Histories of education pass too lightly over, or even omit, the devoted and influential 
work of the religious orders. ... In a day when denominational agencies are, if not 
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suspect, certainly less powerful, it is well to be reminded of their enduring value, 
and of the peculiar ethos that no secular system can produce. 


In her thorough study the writer goes back to the source of the educa- 
tional traditions of the Society in France, their development by the found- 
ress, St. Madeleine Sophie Barat, and, finally, the spread of these traditions 
throughout the world. It should be emphasized that this scholarly work, 
originally presented as a Ph.D. dissertation at London University, is very 
detailed in its treatment of the teacher training, curriculum, and all other 
vital elements in the education afforded by the Order’s many schools in 
America and in other countries. This synthesis of its educational accomplish- 
ments stands as a mighty tribute to the long-established Society of the Sacred 
Heart and should prove a source of inspiration for all Catholic teachers and 
in particular for the members of the Order who are engaged at present in 
forwarding its excellent work. 


Comparative study is another means that will enable Catholic teachers in 
this country to deepen their knowledge and appreciation of our Catholic 
heritage. For this purpose can be recommended Catholic Schools in England 
by Sister Mary John Broderick, O.S.F. This work, a Ph.D. dissertation 
presented to the Catholic University of America, if used with Kohlbrenner’s 
text, will provide a sufficiently complete knowledge of the similarities and 


differences, advantages and disadvantages of the American and English 
Catholic educational systems. In England, as in America, the bitter struggles 
for Catholic rights make such an account more than just dry-as-dust history. 
After depicting the various details of this picture, the writer comes to the 
following interesting conclusions which are, by the way, decidedly more 
encouraging than any that can be drawn regarding the status quo of Amer- 
ican Catholic education (page 162) : 


(1) The English system of schools, respecting as it does the rights of the parent 
to obey the dictates of his conscience in the choice of school for his child, shows that 
it is possible to maintain a system of education in which the rights of the parent are 
respected. (2) Even though England is strongly anti-Catholic the Englishman’s 
sense of “fair play” makes provision for Catholic schools for Catholic children. 
(3) The history of the Catholic schools show that basically English education is 
Christian in principle, and that, even in the face of the present movement to make 
the schools neutral, there is strong hope that the Christian principles underlying the 
Englishman’s philosophy of life will dominate and that the Christian attitude of 
respect for the rights of others in things educational will preserve the Catholic schools 
for the Catholic child. 

Paut C. Rernert, S.J. 
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SCIENCE 


Gop. By John Elof Boodin. New York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. 
240. $3.00. 


THROUGH Science To Gop. By Nathan A. Smyth. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Pp. v, 213. $2.50. 


Dr. Boodin, a professor of philosophy, sees religion in a chaotic state; it 
needs a reorientation or at least a new statement of doctrine, based on the 
data and method of science. For science shows a “non-mechanical factor” 
in a material world. Hence we need a “deity which is an active guiding force 
in the process” of evolution (p. 23). This demands a “creative” relationship 
between God and the world. It cannot be that of a first cause, for we “must 
rid the scholastic tradition of its a-priori excrescence of creation out of 
nothing” (p. 145). In man’s relation to God, we find that God is a 
Redeemer as well as a Creator but we must beware lest our interpretation 
become anthropomorphic. 

Briefly and clearly, Professor Boodin gives his outline of the world, man, 
life and God. The author has a keen appreciation of the weakness of a 
mechanistic science as well as the inadequacy of evolution (Ch. IV). He 
seems a little too careful in avoiding any solution that might lead to traditional 
philosophy or theology, e.g., in the problem of creation. Chapter VIII is 
really a poetic translation of nature in theological terminology. The fre- 
quent quotations from St. Thomas and other theologians of the Church 
indicate that Professor Boodin has given much thought to the problem, from 
the religious point of view. He tries to give a sincere analysis of the problem. 
Unfortunately, he has misunderstood the Catholic theology of Creation, 
Redemption, Grace and the Church. For anyone who accepts his statement 
that “theology . . . is founded on assumptions which were hallowed and 
sanctioned by the Church” (p. 13), the book should prove interesting and 
perhaps instructive. 

Mr. Smyth’s book differs little in content from the preceding. Mr. Smyth 
is a lawyer, who apparently has interested himself in the popular works of 
science. In our present difficulties between science and religion, we must 
choose a “via media.” ‘This is a “scientific actualism.” It resembles very 
much a pragmatic phenomenalism. The author believes that science has 
destroyed the concept of God, the soul, and the supernatural, since they are 
not “realizable.” Only the realizable are true. This is just another way of 
saying that sensible experience is the sole criterion of knowledge. Our 
knowledge, says the author, is a “pictorial representation of relationships” ; it 
is no longer legitimate to represent God as a substance or a personal deity. 
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We must think of all things in “terms of events and not in terms of being.’ 
Science, then, offers us a new concept of God: “He is the totality of events 
realized and unrealized.” 

The two books represent a movement in liberal, religious thought. It is 
an attempt to form a theology from science. It admits no fixity of concepts, 
nor stability of doctrine. In its fundamental analysis, it is nothing more than 
a reduction of theology to the status of a physical science; it is based on a false 
principle, viz., that there can be no real knowledge outside the realm of 
sensible experience. The movement is foredoomed to failure because it con- 
tains the seeds of self-destruction. It was a capital error of the last century 
to try to found a philosophy on the sole basis of science. The cry of today, 
“the breakdown of materialism,” both in science and philosophy, is ample 
testimony of the fallacy in such a process. The failure in the field of theology 
will be still more glaring. It is impossible to measure the supernatural by a 
foot rule or a thermometer. 

JoszpH P. KE tty, S.J. 


Tue Rise oF Mopern Puysics. By Henry Crew. Baltimore: Williams 
& Wilkins Co. With 16 illustrations, 17 figures, 3 tables, bibliography and 
general index. Pp. xix, 434. $4.00. 


Professor Crew’s work is addressed to “undergraduates of some maturity 
who are just entering upon the study of advanced physics,”’ It is well adapted 
to its audience but can be of use also to anyone who seeks a well written, 
reasonably thorough account of the development of physics, especially of the 
development from 1650 to the present day. 

The significant accomplishments in physics, the achievements which have 
contributed to the development of the science, have been selected and linked 
together into a narrative which stresses the continuity of development without 
grouping everything into a featureless chain, which proportionally emphasizes 
the great achievements without unduly neglecting the contributions of lesser 
men. 

The principal division of the matter is according to the principal divisions 
of the field of physics—mechanics, heat, optics, etc. This primary division 
is crossed by a second division into pioneer work and recent work. In keeping 
the reader conscious of the continuity of progress while keeping its different 
phases distinct, the author has successfully accomplished a difficult task. 

There are well chosen, interesting citations from the original papers of the 
great physicists. ‘The inclusion of some French excerpts without translation 
is to be commended in view of the readers for whom the book is intended. 
A like treatment of the German quotations has not been adopted. References 
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to works quoted are numerous and complete. There are many cross references 
to the familiar events of political history which were contemporaneous with 
events in the rise of physics. The text is clarified by many figures and 
mathematical discussions are reduced to a judicious minimum. 

Professor Crew has adopted the common historical meaning of “modern,” 
i.e., from the Renaissance to the present. He has, however, a hundred pages 
covering Greek, Roman, “Arabian” and medieval physics. It is true that a 
survey of pre-Galilean physics with special mention of Leonardo da Vinci, 
Copernicus and Tycho Brahe is necessary to place in perspective the work of 
Kepler, Galileo and their successors. Some mention too should be made of 
Ptolemy and Archimedes. Still, a hundred pages is a rather long introduction 
to a work of three hundred pages. 

It is most unfortunate that these hundred pages fall below the high level of 
the remainder of the book. As a physicist and chronicler of the events of his 
science, Professor Crew is excellent. But it is substantially true to say that 
his science begins with the Copernicus-Brahe-Kepler-Galileo sequence. And 
Professor Crew’s skill as a chronicler begins with much the same period. It 
cannot be reasonably required that Professor Crew himself be a master of 
general history and a master of ancient philosophies. But his lengthy excur- 
sion into pre-physics reveals too clearly that the authorities he has relied upon 
are not of the best. 

In the earlier chapters the metaphysical problems of Heraclitus, Parmenides 
and Democritus have been clothed with physical meaning and made to be the 
first steps in the science of physics. We read of Arabs keeping the flame of 
learning alight in the Middle Ages, the Church viewing with horror “an 
inquisitive science that should put nature in the witness stand and defy the 
authority of the Church.” Giordano Bruno is burnt at the stake, presumably 
in the cause of the freedom of science. Galileo is persecuted for his scientific 
views and the whole period from 700 to 1650 is apparently founded on 
sources of the Edward Gibbon-Andrew White school. The refutation of 
that school may not have been generally accepted in the last century but its 
theories cannot be held today as constituting history. It is very much to be 
regretted that this book has introduced by digression so much that detracts 
from the considerable merit it possesses in its own field of modern physics. 


J. K. Conno ty, S.J. 


INVERTEBRATE PALEONTOLOGY. By William H. Twenhofel and Robert R. 
Shrock. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. Pp. 511. $5.00. 


This is a well-done piece of work, under every aspect: well written, well 
edited, and well printed, and it makes a very presentable and attractive text, 
which at the same time should prove quite practical and easy to teach. 
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The scope of the work, as the name indicates, is relatively limited, for it 
has nothing to do with any of the vertebrate fossils. But in dealing with the 
invertebrates the authors have made both an extensive and a comprehensive 
study, and the book is valuable for that alone, if for nothing else. For we 
are presented with an up-to-date catalogue of the twelve phyla of the in- 
vertebrates, together with whatever is known of their origin, position in the 
time scale, manner of life, and present-day representatives. Naturally, much 
of this is conjectural, which the authors do not hesitate to acknowledge. As 
they tell us in the preface, the book is intended for American students, and 
for this reason most of the illustrations and examples are taken from Amer- 
ican sources as far as that is possible. 

The introductory chapter gives quite a compact discussion of the nature of 
paleontology, the make-up of the animal kingdom and its classification, the 
nature and kinds of fossils and their importance. ‘The authors are evolu- 
tionists and give the impression of holding that all life has ultimately evolved 
from a simple-celled organism, which is very difficult to substantiate, and the 
much less probable hypothesis. Each of the subsequent chapters deals with 
one of the twelve phyla of invertebrates, with the exception of Chapter V, 
which includes all four phyla of worms. At the end of each chapter is found 
a short bibliography of the more important recent publications about the 
phylum just discussed. An exhaustive index completes the volume. 

Because of its value both as a text and a reference work, this volume 


should find a ready acceptance in all schools where paleontology has a place. 
Joun K. Lipman, S.J., M.A. 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE Dez GENERATIONE ANIMALIUM OF WILLIAM 
Harvey. By Arthur William Meyer. Stanford: Stanford University 
Press. Pp. 166. $3.50. 


Although Harvey’s Exercitationes de Generatione Animalium has often 
been declared of equal merit to his De Motu Cordis, and has also been ap- 
proved as one of the masterpieces of medicine, this volume is represented as 
the first comprehensive, critical analysis of this remarkable treatise. 

The author of this analysis modestly acknowledges his inability to add one 
iota to the fame of Harvey, while he attempts to show what was intended 
in the original treatise about the generation of animals. He explains why 
it was written, what it means in controverted places, what various physi- 
ologists have said about it, and to what its mistakes were due. Huxley in 


1878 regarded it as 


one of Harvey’s prime objects to establish and defend the opinion of Aristotle that 
in the higher animals, the formation of a new organism by the process of generation 
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takes place . . . by epigenesis, or the successive differentiations of a relatively homo- 
geneous rudiment into the parts and structures which are characteristics of the adult. 
In more than one place, he seems to hold that there “is no physical or 
corporeal continuity between parent and child,” and that conception is due 
merely to an indefinable influence, passing from the male to the female at 
the time of mating. Although he was wrong on this point, Harvey re- 
peatedly claims the necessity of admitting some immaterial principle to ac- 
count for the development of the living organism. “All things are full of 
deity” said he, “so also in the little edifice of a chicken, and all its actions 
and operations, Digitus Dei, the Finger of God, or the God of Nature, doth 
reveal himself.” In another place, he declared: ‘““We acknowledge God, the 
supreme and omnipotent Creator, to be present in the production of animals, 
and to point as it were, with a finger to His existence in His works, the 
parents being in every case but as instruments in His Hands.” However, 
most of the commentators have attempted to correct such “medieval” ideas, 
and it is difficult to ascertain whether the author of this analysis shares their 
views, or classes these statements of Harvey among his other erroneous 
opinions. 
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THEOLOGY 


THE Story OF THE Biste. A Popular Account of How it Came to Us. By 
Sir Frederic Kenyon. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. Pp. viii, 
159. $1.50. 


New Licut on HesBrew Oricins. By J. Garrow Duncan, D.D. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. xiv, 282. $2.00. 


Sir Frederic Kenyon, eminent paleographer and textual critic, has written 
an interesting book to acquaint people with the origin of the English Bible. 
He describes the different manuscripts and versions, shows their relative value 
and explains how they are classified into families and used by scholars in 
establishing the primitive text. 

The Bible surpasses all other literary works not only for the number and 
quality of its manuscripts, but also for their age. In the case of the pagan 
classical authors a long period of years separates the earliest extant manuscript 
from the death of the author. Virgil has been the most fortunate in this 
regard yet in his case the interval is 350 years. For Livy it is 500 years; for 
Horace, 900; for most of Plato, 1,300; for Euripides, 1,600. But the New 
Testament Vatican and Sinaitic manuscripts were written about 250 years, 
the Beatty Papyri about 150 years after the composition of the New Testa- 
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ment books (pp. 33-34). And a tiny fragment of St. John’s Gospel has 
recently been discovered written within 50 years of the Apostle’s death. The 
evidence amply supports the conclusion “that we have in our hands, in sub- 
stantial integrity, the veritable Word of God” (p. 144). 

Substantial integrity, however, does not exclude accidental errors. The 
Authorized Version, though beautiful as literature, is based upon a late and 
inferior text. The Revised Version improved the text, omitting glosses like 
the clause of the Our Father “for thine is the kingdom, and the power,” etc., 
but the Revised Version falls below the Authorized as literature. One con- 
tributing factor to the unreliability of the Authorized Version has been 
Erasmus’ New Testament. While Cardinal Ximenes was taking 20 years 
(1502-1522) to produce the Complutensian Polyglot Bible, Erasmus to 
anticipate Ximenes’ publication, after seven months work, edited a Greek 
New Testament. 

“Erasmus’ hurried work,” says the author, “was far from being satisfactory, 
even with regard to the materials then available. . . . For the Gospels he used 
mainly a single manuscript of the fifteenth century. For Revelation the one 
manuscript he used was defective at the end, and Erasmus supplied the last 
six verses by a translation from the Latin into his own imperfect Greek” 
(pp. 44-45). 

Individual manuscripts may have an interesting story. Thus the Sinaitic 
was featured in the headlines when England bought it from Soviet Russia at 
a price of half a million dollars. The manuscript is named from the place 
where it was found by Tischendorf, the Monastery of Saint Catherine at 
Mount Sinai. Anyone will share the author’s enthusiasm as he relates the 
story of how Tischendorf discovered and acquired this treasure. In 1930 
came the astonishing discovery of the Chester Beatty Papyri antedating by a 
century any then known manuscript. These papyri are in London except for 
30 leaves of St. Paul’s Epistles which belong to the University of Michigan. 
Since 1906, due to the generosity of Mr. Charles Freer, Washington possesses 
a fourth or fifth century Greek manuscript, ranking second only to the 
Sinaitic and Vatican manuscripts. 

One question remains. What is the Bible? Sir Frederic replies: ‘For the 
vast majority of English-speaking people, the Bible is the English Authorized 
Version, first published in 1611” (p. 4). Throughout he is concerned 
primarily with the Authorized and Revised Versions. Consequently the 
Catholic (Douay-Rheims) Version is mentioned only in one sentence to say 
“it had little (popular) effect, though it was utilized by the authors of the 
Authorized Version” (p. 51). The subjects of particular interest to Cath- 


14m Unpublished Fragment of the Fourth Gospel in the John Rylands Library, ed. 
by C. H. Roberts (Manchester University Press, 1935). 
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olics in connection with the Bible are therefore omitted. Controversy is thus 
avoided but the work remains incomplete. 

The author refers to the recent discovery of “some fragments of a new 
Gospel, different from the four which we know, but unquestionably of a date 
in or very shortly after the Apostolic age” (pp. 1-2). The reference is to the 
Egerton Papyri belonging to the middle of the second century and consisting 
of portions of three leaves of a codex.? Father Lagrange, O.P., has discussed 
the subject in Revue Biblique* and shown that these fragments are rather 
modifications of the four Gospels. As modifications they testify to the early 
existence and authority of the canonical Gospels. 

Sir Frederic Kenyon’s book is concerned with the text of the Bible. Dr. 
Duncan’s book is concerned rather with what is behind the text, in determin- 
ing what influences caused the writer to write as he did. Dr. Duncan has 
been director of excavations in Babylonia, Egypt and Palestine, is the author 
of several books defending the accuracy of the Old Testament and in this 
volume he gives us the results of his own labors and of those of Sir Flinders 
Petrie in Egypt and Palestine, of Sir Leonard Woolley at Ur, and of 
Yahuda’s Babylonian and Egyptian studies. The author treats passages 
which show Babylonian, Egyptian or Canaanite influence in the Bible. His 
thesis is that the “Old Testament is a reliable historical document based on 
much older documents which were written down at the time of the events 
recorded” (p. v). 

The material is arranged in a series of short essays varying from five lines 
on Contracted Burial to 10 pages on the date of the Exodus. Babylon has 20 
topics, Egypt 58, Canaan 35. An index of subject matter and another of 
Biblical passages adds to the utility of this small volume which in its way 
forms a miniature encyclopedia. 

I will not attempt to discuss any point at length, but will enumerate a few 
things which deserve notice. They are grouped together under the headings 
of matter with which Catholics agree, or disagree, or may find interesting for 
further study. 

We agree with Dr. Duncan on the following points. Moses is the author 
of the Pentateuch. ‘Prof. Yahuda’s work supports my contention made in 
1908 that the original documents of the Old Testament were written as early 
as the period of serfdom in, or emancipation from, Egypt, and that Moses 
himself wrote these narratives” (p. 178). The underlying principle of Gen. 
i-ii is that there is only one God the creator and sustainer of the universe 
(p. 35). The terms Elohim, Jehovah, and Jehovah Elohim do not prove 


2Fragments of an Unknown Gospel and Other Early Christian Papyri, H. I. Bell 


and T. C. Skeat (London, British Museum, 1935), p. 1. 
3Revue Biblique (1935), 327-343. 
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three different documents or authors (p. 94). Internal evidence tends to 
show that the original document of the Pentateuch must have been written 
prior to 1100 (p. 177). The mention of iron in Gen. iv, 20, cannot be used 
as an objection against the early date of the verse because Woolley has dis- 
covered a knife of meteoric iron which he dates ca. 3,500 B.C. (p. 17). 

We would disagree with Dr. Duncan on the following points. The 
Hebrew writer borrowed the Egyptian idea of sons of gods (Elohim) in Gen. 
i, 26, but corrects the polytheistic idea in i, 27 (p. 39). Gen. ii, 19, God 
modeled the animals and brings the lifeless forms to Adam who determines 
which shall be preserved (p. 41). Eden is an oasis in the east of Egypt 
(p. 45). The title of Joseph “Father to Pharaoh,” Gen. xlv, 8, means he 
was Pharaoh’s priest in the Pharaoh cult (p. 99). 

The following points are interesting. Nimrod, Gen. x, 8-12, is identified 
with Sargon the Great of Akkad whose kingdom extended even to the 
Mediterranean and Egypt (p. 29). In Gen. i and ii the author is attacking 
Egyptian polytheistic ideas (p. 43). Exodus v, 4-5, shows there were two 
classes of Jews in Egypt and only one was called for forced labor at a time 
(p. 73). Bricks without straw means, according to Petrie, not that the 
straw would be an ingredient of the bricks, but rather that the Hebrews 
wished chopped straw to dry their hands so as to prevent the mud sticking 
to them or to cover the moulds so the bricks would fall out easily (p. 153). 


Professor Yahuda’s Egyptian studies lead him to suggest the following 
changes. Exod. ii, 14, when Moses is rebuked for interfering in the quarrel 
the phrase means: .““Who made thee vizier, or supreme judge, or even an 
ordinary magistrate over us?” (p. 80). Gen. xi, 16, instead of “three white 
baskets” should read “three Horite baskets,” Horite pottery being famous 
throughout Egypt and Palestine (pp. 84-85). Gen. xli, 40, when Pharaoh 
makes Joseph food controller he says literally “according to thy mouth shall 


“c 


my people kiss.” The Egyptian word for “kiss” means “eat.” Hence the 
verse means “‘they shall eat (or starve)” at your command (pp. 94-95). Gen. 
xxvi, 12, instead of “hundred-fold’” Yahuda derives the word from an 
Egyptian word meaning “barn” and translates “Isaac in that year acquired 
100 barns” (p. 113). Noah’s sacrifice, Gen. viii, 21, is described as “‘a savour 
of eternity” instead of a “sweet savour” (p. 142). Moses means “water of 
sea,” i.e., child of the Nile (p. 145). 

The book’s advantage is that it collects so much data of archeology and 
comparative religion. Its fault is occasionally hastily concluding from 
resemblance to borrowing. ‘Thus the fact that Joseph “shaved himself” pre- 
paring to appear before Pharaoh, Gen. xli, 14, is taken to mean shaving the 
whole body as priests did before entering the divine presence (p. 87). 
Egyptian parallels to the creation of man by breathing into his nostrils the 
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breath of life are taken as indicating Egyptian influence in Genesis (pp. 
41-42). But since breath is the ordinary sign of life and the cessation of 
breath the obvious sign of death, the image of breathing into man the breath 
of life seems too natural for borrowing on either side. A Nineteenth- 
Dynasty text in which Atum states he will destroy all by inundation is taken 
as the forerunner of Gen. vi, 7 (p. 25). The historical fact of the great 
flood would seem to explain sufficiently the similarity. 

Any Catholic Scripture teacher will find the book interesting and valuable. 
Joun J. Corus, S.J. 


Tue Way or Simpuiciry. By W. E. Orchard, D.D. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc. Pp. 321. $2.00. 


RoME FROM WITHIN. By Dr. Selden Peabody Delany. Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Company. Pp. xiv, 289. $2.00. 


HEAVEN AND CHARING Cross. Sermons on the Holy Eucharist. By Rev. 
Ronald A. Knox. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. Pp. vi, 90. $1.25. 


Dr. Orchard has written what the jacket of the book calls “a simple 
treatise in order to persuade everyone that there is always a perfectly simple 
way, if only simplicity be taken as the guide, of arriving where God wills 
all men to come.” Though this is a simple treatise it is not always easy 
to appreciate and to translate to real life. To follow the author through 
to an adequate explanation of the perplexities and problems, the doubts 
and difficulties of life, in short to reduce life to simplicity demands some 
effort on the reader’s part. This the writer understands. He is patient 
with his readers. 

Simplicity, we are told (p. 46), is “the act or habit of constantly re- 
turning to first principles, fundamental truth, our chief end.” To help 
us to do this there calls a voice from among all the voices of the past telling 
us what is the way, telling us that He IS the way. “There is the further 
incentive to try this way simply because it starts from just where we are, 
wherever we may be, and is declared to run straight home to God” (p. 53). 

Dr. Orchard has written a new but sound approach to Catholicism, an 
interpretation of Christian life that should make the way easier and more 
free. Very little is autobiographical yet all seems the result of his own 
journey along the way of simplicity. He is very kind towards his readers but 
hard and fast in his logic and most practical in reducing thought to its last 
sources, its application in everyday life. Occasionally his prose is all but 
inspired. Yet his frequent use of the colon and semicolon and his collocation 
of phrases tend to obscure his thought. It is suggested that divisions within 
the chapters might have lightened the reader’s task and have made the pages 
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more attractive. ‘There are two typographical errors I noticed in the book 
(pp. 6, 118). The author in his footnotes refers to the Apocalypse as the 
Book of Revelation, after the Authorized Version. 

No treatise but a presentation of “some of the inestimable values which 
I have found in the Catholic Church” (p. viii), the late Father Delany 
writes in a more informative than argumentative vein. He engages in no 
intellectual clash, “my idea . . . to avoid controversy as much as possible” 
(idem). “He neither desires nor produces a book that is technical or ex- 
haustive” (p. xi). 

Though Father Delany may avoid controversy as much as possible it is not 
to be thought that he ever dodges intellectual problems or questions that 
bother the non-Catholic. Keeping well within the scope of his book he clearly 
outlines in a few sentences the question or the nature of the mystery and the 
explanation given by the Church. To write so clearly and succinctly of 
theological dogma is not given to all. To write of them in an attractive 
way with modern and apt illustrations and pertinent quotations from modern 
freethinkers and atheists—and they are often quoted—is a distinct achieve- 
ment. 

It is infrequently to be regretted that Father Delany did not enlarge 
more on occasions. In discussing transubstantiation, for example, the problem 
is partly answered and for the rest, “this explanation presents no difficulty 
for anyone who understands the meaning of the word ‘substance’ as used in 
scholastic philosophy” (p. 92). But the majority of his readers perhaps 
know little of scholastic philosophy. Father Knox does better in speaking 
of this mystery, as we shall see. Any apparent slight of the late Chesterton 
in omitting him from the list of outstanding Catholic laymen (p. 129) is 
fully amended by frequent quotations from his works in the following pages. 
The traditional exaggeration again sees the light, “the University of Oxford 
in 1340 . . . had over 30,000 students” (p. 286) ; statistics now generally 
discredited. 

All or all but one of the nine sermons included in Heaven and Charing 
Cross were given by invitation on Corpus Christi Day in the church of that 
name at Maiden Lane, beginning “I cannot remember whether it was in 
1926 or 1927” (Preface), and it is sincerely hoped that Father Knox 
will again bind the years’ sheaves into as excellent a collection as the present 
volume. 

The obvious coincidence of name of church and occasion might, in the 
hands of a less skilled artist, have been obviously used, say in the first 
sermon. But that Father Knox uses it only in the next last and then as in- 
troductory to his conclusion is, I think, typical of his entire work. ‘The 
easy, the obvious is never carelessly handled. Rather there is a minimum 
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of the obvious and that so delicately wrought that it gleams like recut stone. 

As a literary work, then, this book surpasses the two reviewed above. The 
author had not only to teach as they had but to persuade. Therefore he 
must employ more technique and artistry, more care of detail, more simplicity. 
If his thought was missed or misunderstood his purpose was defeated. And 
time was short. It forced him to an economy of words, to carefully selected 
simile, to perlucid illustration. Yet these alone make poor literature. In 
addition there is here a nobility of thought, a refined force of emotion, an 
imagery that is all but poetry. Best of all a spirit of unworldliness animates 


and elevates beyond the ordinary, these few sermons. 
Georce C. O’Brien, S.J. 


A Parson IN Revoir. By Joseph McCulloch. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Company. Pp. 174. $1.50. 


CHRISTIANITY IN THOUGHT AND Practice. By William Temple, Arch- 
bishop of York. Milwaukee: Morehouse Publishing Company. Pp. 112. 
$1.50. 


The first book adds nothing to theological literature. The author has a 
positive genius for muddled thinking. For instance we read: “Here is a 
world which has not lost faith in the main principles of Christianity but which 
requires to be convinced of the reality of God and to rediscover the necessity 
of worship” (p. 157). The main principles of Christianity, therefore, accord- 
ing to this writer, do not include the knowledge or worship of God. 

Our author essays to peer into the future. “The glorious rite of the Lord’s 
Supper, shorn of its accretions and complexities, will remain the true center of 
all Sacramentalism, but it will have wide-reaching effects” (p. 127). In other 
words, we shall have a bright religious future when the world which admits 
the main principles of Christianity, except the reality of God, will celebrate 
the Eucharist without Christ. 

The work of the Anglican Archbishop of York is on a much higher plane; 
it is characterized by balance and scholarship. The author asserts: “Christian 
ethics is very definitely a department of Christian theology; its norm or 
standard of valuation is to be found in the character of God as He has 
revealed Himself in nature, in history, in the prophets and in Jesus Christ” 
(p. 83). It is refreshing to come across this statement after reading in the 
first work that Jesus had no ethics. 

The author is justly alarmed by the rise of totalitarian states, especially 
Russia. He has no hesitation in affirming: “For myself I am quite confident 
that the future of civilization at this moment depends mainly on the answer 
that men are going to give to the questions concerning the personality of God 
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and the immortality of the individual soul” (p. 32). ‘The state is not at 
liberty, in its pressure upon the citizen’s mind and especially through the 
education which it provides, to suggest that he has no moral duty except to 
serve the state” (p. 54). Duties to God are prior to duties to the state 
(p. 104). 

Those are truths which cannot be repeated too often, and coming from 
such a source, they will no doubt have a profound effect. However, we are 
pained to notice that the Archbishop has been influenced by some unhealthy 
currents of present-day philosophical thought. He holds with modernists that 
we may have an assurance from our religious sense of the existence of God but 
no demonstrable proof (p. 33). “It seems me quite inconceivable that any 
such coercive argument for the being and character of God should be pro- 
duced” (p. 37). 

Now reason has found several solid proofs for the existence of God, and 
St. Paul writing under divine inspiration, has given his stamp of approval to 
one of them (Romans 1). 


JoHn W. Moray, S.J. 


Tue Lire or Jesus Curist. By Dr. H. M. Willam. Tr. by Rev. 
Newton Thompson, §.T.D. Saint Louis: B. Herder Book Co. Pp. 500. 


$4.00. 


To recommend this book as the ideal life of Christ would be a serious 
mistake without making some necessary qualifications. Although lacking 
preface or other introductory note, the specific intent of the author readily 
becomes apparent before many chapters have been read. If the inquirer 
wished a markedly devotional life of Christ, then a study such as Archbishop 
Goodier’s Public Life of Our Lord Jesus Christ, in which he reverently 
unfolds the Scriptures concerning Christ by a happy blending of texts from 
both Old and New Testaments, would be more judiciously recommended. 
And so through the index of other renowned authors such as Fouard, Didon, 
Meschler, Fillion, all who had the general purpose of spreading and com- 
municating knowledge of Jesus Christ to the world, but to whom the par- 
ticular manner of disseminating this knowledge was left to their individual 
choice. 

The book under discussion could rightly be called the Life and Times of 
Jesus Christ since the author has successfully taken Our Lord and placed Him 
in the exact political, social and economic surroundings and atmosphere of 
His own day. It is historical exegesis in the most attractive form and the 
ease and limpidity of the narrative are apt to deceive one not cognizant of the 
wide reading and critical acumen necessary for so scholarly a work. Through- 
out the entire work there is no submersion of the principal figure either by 
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overemphasis in details of time, place and manner or by excessive characteriza- 
tion of the minor figures of the Gospel. This is of outstanding merit, because 
although the Apostles and others of familiar name are all written of com- 
prehensively and intimately, the author manages to keep us consistently in the 
company of Our Lord. What the author does do, and do with marked 
success, is to interpret for us many of Christ’s words and actions in the light 
of contemporaneous custom and usage and we find a scholarly exposition of 
many incidents which could only be correctly estimated by a sound knowledge 
and thorough understanding of the East at the time of Christ. As a result 
we find that what Dr. Willam has actually written is, if we may so call it, 
a background book, which would prove invaluable to any one desirous of a 
clear picture of the entire spirit of the age in which Christ lived. 
Paut F. Barry, S.J. 


THe Accuracy OF THE Bisiz. By A. S. Yahuda. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. Pp. xxxvii, 226. $3.00. 


This book comes not from one who has from his childhood been taught 
to accept the Bible as the inspired word of God, not from one who has 
accepted on Faith the teachings of Christ and His Church, but from an 
ardent student of Oriental languages, whose studies from a scientific viewpoint 


have forced the author to cast off the unsavory spell of Wellhausen’s unscien- 
tific Biblical criticism, and to manifestly vindicate the authenticity of the 
Pentateuch. 

Instead of beginning with the preconceived idea that the Bible is a com- 
pilation of myths, written by various authors at various times from the ninth 
century to the fifth, and then proceeding to excogitate facts which would prove 
this theory, the author begins with a fair, open mind to investigate the facts 
as they are, and then to show how they confirm or differ with the Biblical 
narration. And this, we say, is an excellent and scientific method of procedure. 

A small book of some two hundred pages must be selective and so the 
author in the first part of his book deals with the story of Joseph and that 
of the Exodus; while in the second half he treats of the Garden of Eden and 
the story of the Tree of Life and of the Serpent. 

Had the author ended his book with the completion of the first part we 
would have only praise for his efforts. For he has marshaled a tremendous 
array of parallelism, philological and cultural, from the Biblical narration and 
Egyptian civilization, which united with undeniable archeological facts com- 
bine to form a very strong and scientific argument in favor of the authenticity 
of the story of Joseph and the Exodus. But in the second half of the book, 
the author, especially in his treatment of the location of the Garden of Eden 
in Egypt, and of the story of the Tree of Life and of the Serpent, seems to 
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forsake his scientific method of approach, draws dogmatic conclusions from 
flimsy parallelism, and in general appears to be motivated with an Egyptian 
mania to pan-Egyptianize the Pentateuch to the same extreme as his adver- 
saries pan-Babylonized it. This, of course, destroys or at least weakens very 
much his excellent efforts scientifically concluded in the first part of his book. 
A. A. Nortu, S.J. 


Tue Happy Ascetic. By J. R. N. Maxwell, S.J. New York: Benziger 
Bros. Pp. 212. $1.75. 


An intense spiritual life of seventy-two years in the Society of Jesus, an 
active apostolate of over fifty years, thirty-nine of which were devoted to the 
wide-spread, popular, and productive work of retreats, is the life story of 
Father Adolph Petit as told by Father Maxwell. Known to all Belgium, 
equally familiar and successful with high government officials, nobility, and 
laborers alike, Father Petit’s entire life was characterized by a childlike 
simplicity and a naive confidence in God which enabled him to direct with 
marvelous shrewdness the multitude of souls that came under his influence. 
His work, especially among the clergy, left a marked impress and he was 
intimately known to hundreds of them as “their much beloved father,” “a man 
of God from head to foot.” : 

The result of Father Maxwell’s interest in and devotion to Father Petit 
is a very worth-while book for every Jesuit and for all who are eager to walk 
in the higher paths of sanctity. From this famous retreat-master’s life the 
author has selected many timely episodes. His well-chosen excerpts, from 
Father Petit’s own writings and from his vast correspondence, reveal in a very 
intimate and charming way the inner workings of a soul which had clearly 
become united with the Divine Model. ‘The author’s own simplicity and 
directness of expression are especially welcome and refreshing in writing of a 
man who was himself preeminently plain and straightforward. 

The author has well epitomized the entire life of this holy priest, at the 
same time explaining his choice of title, when he says: 


All who came in contact with the man, whether during his retreats or in the 
confessional, lived their lives in greater happiness, according to the counsels of this 
cheerful ascetic. They felt the warmth of his encouragement, the goodness of his 
spirit, his rare simplicity, his confidence in God, and his love of prayer as the guiding 
factors in their own lives. These were the gifts of his happy nature—gifts which he 
generously shared with all. 


We in turn suggest that contact with such a man of God, through the medium 
of this carefully and sympathetically written book, will be extremely profitable. 
PAu Barry, S.J. 
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THE UNFINISHED Universe. By T. S. Gregory. New York: Sheed & 
Ward. Pp. 343. $3.00. 


It is a story in which the first personal pronoun seldom appears yet which 
portrays the author’s logical process, aided by the grace of God, in his search 
for the Truth. It is a narrative that takes the reader in and out of the 
intricacies of Greek philosophy and pagan theology, as they were born in the 
great days of Greece and as they find their recrudescence in the age of the 
Renaissance. Heraclitus, Parmenides, Pythagoras and Epicurus again come 
to life in Hobbes, Descartes, Spinoza and Locke. The names and the ages 
are different but the theme is always the same: “Man is the measure of all 
things.” Man is a complete orbit in himself just as the cosmos is. This 
doctrine of the “Finished Universe” is the core of rationalism which in one 
apodictical and puny judgment casts aside forever the supernatural, the 
glorious mystery of the Incarnation, the personal Divinity, and gives man a 
finished universe, a life and destiny without God. 

The first half of the book sets forth in temporal sequence the multifarious 
explanations of the finished universe offered by pagan philosophy, while the 
second offers the Christian explanation not of a finished universe but, as the 
author calls it, of The Unfinished Universe which finds its full meaning in 
the historical fact of the Incarnation and its perfection in the Mystical Body 
of Christ. The finished universe as depicted and analyzed by the author is an 
epitome of a humanism vitiated by heathen and atheistical naturalism, the 
apotheosis of man at the expense of the Godhead. The Unfinished Universe, 
on the contrary, embodies true Christian humanism, the elevation of man, not 
at the expense of the Divinity but by the God-made-man. 

The first half of the book appears to be a trifle too long; while the second 
half, the mor: important and constructive, fails to receive a proportionate 
development. ‘he book is a mine of erudition and should not only be read but 
studied if one wishes to understand the chaotic position of man deprived of 


Christian philosophy and theology. 
A. Nort, S.J. 


A Catt To Catuotic Action. A Series of Conferences on the Principles 
which Should Guide Catholics in the Social Economic Crisis of To-Day. 
New York: J. F. Wagner, Inc. 2 Vols. Pp. 442. $4.00. 


The editor of the Homiletic and Pastoral Review has rendered valuable 
service to Catholic Action in this collection of splendid conferences upon 
the nature and diverse applications of practical Catholicism. Arranged for 
the convenience of the parish priest are fifty-six brief conferences, written by 
specialists of recognized authority, and in content offering sound instruction 
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and stimulating suggestions for those privileged to lead the response to the call 
of the Holy Father for a world-wide apostolate of Catholic Action. These 
two volumes are at once a guide-book and a challenge to the effective ac- 
complishment of a supernaturalized life and living which should pervade all 
social activity. 

Since it is not possible to list the full content of the books, it must suffice 
to state that the conferences are uniformly apt to fulfil their purpose; and 
that purpose is to offer, primarily, to all who must take the initiative in or- 
ganization for Catholic Action, an adequate introduction to the diverse 
phases of the movement and approved suggestions for the direction of zeal for 
the Kingdom of Christ. 

Davip W. Twomey, S.J. 


HISTORY 


THE CHURCH IN France, 1848-1907. C. J. Phillips, M.A., D.D. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. 347. $6.00. 


This work might well have for a subtitle, “A Study in Conflicts,” for it 
largely becomes an account of the ferociously bitter battles of the various 
parties and factions within and without the Catholic body in France, during, 
the days of the Second Empire and the Third Republic. The warfare was 
waged on all fronts: press, pulpit and platform. Firstly the Ultramontanes 
engaged the Liberal Catholics and the remnants of the Gallicans; then 
Catholics of various camps at varying times opposed Louis Napoleon; after 
the fall of the Empire the Anticlericals fought unrelentlessly against 
Catholicity; during the same period Catholics, Legitimatists, Orleanists and 
Republicans quarreled among themselves; and in the last days the Modernists 
and the Catholics attacked each other in bitter controversy. It all makes for 
sad reading, especially to witness the disintegration of the Catholic body into 
fiercely antagonistic groups. Some of the issues were trivial enough, but many 
were deeply vital: the relations of Church and state, the clerical or laic 
education, the Syllabus, the Separation Laws and the Laws of Associations, 
the Dreyfus Case and the condemnation of Modernism. One may criticize 
French Catholics for failing to make accommodations with French Repub- 
licanism; but when ancient traditions, long-standing loyalties, memories of 
past persecutions and real fears of future tyrannies are considered, their 
refusal is understandable. Less pardonable is their failure to sink individual 
differences, even to sacrifice personal loyalties before the sinister and growing 
onslaughts of anticlericalism. In the defense of Christianity against natural- 
ism, there could be no compromising with the foe, but there ought to have 
been united defense. 
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The author evidences a sincere desire and an earnest effort to be impartial 
to all parties, especially when he pauses to evaluate the character of a per- 
sonality or to describe the philosophy of a cause. But in the full swing of his 
narrative he fails. From the very opening paragraph his bias against Ultra- 
montanism is constantly obtruding itself. Especially is his treatment of Pius 
IX most unfair; his expressions regarding the Pontiff and his followers are 
truly offensive. If the Ultramontane protagonists in the heat of conflict at 
times exceeded the bounds of propriety, no less did their adversaries. It is 
certainly unwarranted to harp continually on Ultramontane fanaticism, while 
writing with indulgent hand of sturdy Gallicanism or looking with favorable 
eye on Liberal Catholicism. The fact that Catholics stand firmly behind 
Pius 1X, the Syllabus and Infallibility, does not mean that they stultify them- 
selves and set their faces against what is good in modern society or against 
what is true in real scientific research. The short passage of time since 
Pius 1X published the Syllabus, has witnessed the twilight of more than one 
hypothesis which at its advent was heralded as devastating to the Church’s 
traditional doctrine. Not all that is new is good, nor all that is labeled 
“scientific” true. 

Leo XIII receives much better treatment from the author. He also gladly 
expresses his admiration for the work of the French foreign missionaries in the 
period. The point which he does not completely comprehend in their regard 
is this: their moral victories would have been impossible without the definite 
dogmatic base on which they were erected. Pius X is a stumbling block to 
him. He readily admits the sanctity and sincerity of Pius, but accords him 
only the mentality and outlook of a simple parish priest. Nothing is farther 
from the truth than this old tag of the Liberals. Pius may not have been a 
deep scholar, but he was a great educator as his work for the elevation of 
seminary education, both as rector of a seminary and as bishop, amply proves. 
The author complains that he was not a statesman. What if he were not? 
There are times when much more is required on the throne of Peter than 
skilled diplomacy ; holiness and courage, such as St. Leo, St. Gregory VII, and 
St. Pius V had, are demanded. Pius X had these virtues and practiced them 
heroically. With the insidiousness of Loisy and the Modernists as with the 
unending hatred of French Masonic Anticlericals there could be no com- 


promise. Pius X had the courage to make none. 
Martin P. Harney, S.J. 


Icnatius Loyota. By John Harvey. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany. Pp. 273. $2.25. 


The present biography of Ignatius of Loyola immediately impresses one 
for the singular reason that it is an open, frank and intelligent study of 
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a militant Catholic leader by a non-Catholic and Protestant minister. In 
the preface to the book the author enunciates his purpose in writing as fol- 
lows: “The present work is not a history of the Jesuit Order; neither is it 
an attempt to estimate its influence or appraise the value through the four 
centuries of its existence. It does endeavor to set forth the life, work and 
spirit of the founder of the Order.” We were plainly skeptical that any one 
could do so successfully, viewing, as the author does, the life of the Saint 
beyond the confines of both the Catholic Church and the Society of Jesus. 
At the conclusion of the book we can say, however, readily and quite con- 
fidently, that the author has very definitely achieved his purpose. 

The book will be a decided disappointment if the reader is in search of 
fresh material or expectant of an original treatment. However, its inclusion 
as a unit of the Science and Culture Series postulates that it possesses certain 
qualities of worth to recommend it, and these assuredly are not lacking. 

In his biography Mr. Harvey has not strictly followed date chronology, 
but rather has directed his efforts to shrewd interpretation of the spirit and 
motives of that man who almost singlehandedly set out to hurl back the 
forces of the Protestant Reformation. The early struggles of Ignatius, both 
before and after his conversion, opposition to him inside and outside the 
Church, the final decisive victory in the form of the Bull of approbation of 
Paul the Third, are all recounted with scholarly care, excellent diction, and 
a remarkable understanding and insight combined with marked enthusiasm, 
singular for one who has approached the life of the Saint only through the 
medium of books. 

Mr. Harvey’s biography may be said to be both adequate and timely. Ade- 
quate, because throughout the book Mr. Harvey labors to emphasize the vir- 
tues and good qualities of Ignatius, pointing out his incredible gift for organ- 
ization, his remarkable power as a master psychologist, and his absolute 
resignation to the will of God. ‘Timely, because at the present moment, 
when all the armies of the world are feverishly rearming, the book may sound 
a clarion call, may reawaken in the hearts of men the same complete gen- 
erosity and the same readiness to lay aside, as Ignatius did, all worldly and 
material weapons. However, in the course of the book one encounters many 
historical errors which provide ample testimony that the author should not 
be unreservedly considered to be an authoritative historian, and we hope that 
these errors will be quickly noted and corrected in the next edition. 

That a non-Catholic clergyman has written this life will, we hope, bring 


the knowledge and benefits of Loyola to those rarely cognizant of them. 
Paut Barry, S.J. 
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WitH Napoveon IN Russia. Memoirs of General de Caulincourt. Tr. 
from French. New York: Morrow & Co. Pp. xxiv, 411. $4.00. 


BERNADOTTE AND THE FALi oF NAPOLEON. By Franklin D. Scott. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. Pp. 190. $1.50. 


Containing within their lines the likely solutions of a number of con- 
troverted questions as well as a host of fresh revelations about Napoleon and 
his era, Caulincourt’s long-lost memoirs should receive an enthusiastic wel- 
come from scholars and all those interested in the extraordinary career of one 
of the greatest figures in history. The disastrous Russian campaign is gen- 
erally conceded to have been the denouement of the Napoleonic drama. 
Caulincourt’s constant association with the Emperor throughout the invasion, 
his intimate knowledge of the land of the czars and its people, his independent 
judgment, frequently at variance with that of his monarch—all these factors 
contribute to qualify the author as a reliable portrayer of an important phase 
of the Corsican’s mad pursuit of La Gloire. His accounts of the Grand 
Army’s series of Pyrrhic victories, the burning of Moscow, the calamitous 
retreat, possess the fresh vigor of vivid journalistic writing and the polished 
stateliness of classical prose. The long conversations which took place be- 
tween Napoleon and his Master of Horse during the famous flight from 
Smorgoni to Paris are set forth almost verbatim. In these the Emperor 
reveals his most intimate thoughts about his meteoric rise to power, his 
family, his friends and enemies, his ambitions for the future. 

In the variegated galaxy of revolutionary parvenus who clustered about the 
Napoleonic sun none presents a more intriguing subject of study than the 
Gascon soldier who rose to the position of Minister of War during the 
Revolution, gained richly deserved prestige as a Marshal of France during 
the early years of the Empire and finally swung out of the tricolored orbit 
to become Crown Prince of Sweden, an active and effective enemy of his 
former Emperor and founder of the only Napoleonic dynasty which still 
survives. Mr. Scott’s portrayal of Bernadotte’s amazing career is a thoroughly 
satisfying blend of penetrating, scholarly research and crisply dramatic 
narration. Elaborate references and a comprehensive bibliography will appeal 
to the student of history. The inclusion of a map would have been of great 


assistance to the general reader. 
CLARENCE J. Ryan, S.J. 


Tue CatTHotic CHURCH ON THE KENTUCKY Frontisr, 1785-1812. By 
Sister Mary Ramona Mattingly. Washington, D. C.: Catholic Univer- 


sity of America. Pp. 232. 
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SourcEs OF CULTURE IN THE MippLe West. Edited by Dixon, Ryan, Fox. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Co. Pp. 110. $1.25. 


A History oF THE AMERICAN EpiscopAL CHurcH. By William W. 
Manross. Milwaukee: Morehouse Publishing Co. Pp. 375. $2.75. 


Sister Mary Ramona’s dissertation covers a quarter century of Kentucky 
frontier history. We are told how and why Maryland Catholics moved 
westward, and we are shown their new life in Kentucky. There are im- 
portant figures in the period—Nerinckx, Fenwick, Flaget, and others. 
“Catholic Life on the Frontier,” “Economic Social and Political Conditions,” 
and “Religious Relationships in Early Kentucky” are sections of the work 
especially noteworthy. This dissertation is another of the Guilday studies 
which some future author of The Catholic Church in America will find useful. 

The group of three papers that comprise Sources of Culture in the 
Middle West were read before the American Historical Association in 1933. 
A discussion of Western culture and the obvious necessity of “reconsidering” 
the Turner thesis proved interesting at the time. The papers are worth 
having in their present permanent and handy form. One is inclined to 
disagree with the implied descriptive definition of culture found in the papers. 
Still the book contains the careful thought of three noted students on a 
subject of universal interest to American historians. ; 

William W. Manross presents what may be considered an authoritative 
history of the American Episcopal Church. He opens his study in the 
Colonial period and carries it through to the present day. Objectivity is a 
characteristic of the volume. Ancient battles and modern campaigns are 
faithfully recorded. Some make none too pleasant writing for an adherent 
of the Episcopal Church. The Catholic will at once note the growth of a 
conciliatory attitude towards dogmatic questions. It would appear that a 
compromise has often been struck with time and leaders. ‘The author has 
collected facts and movements into one volume, making it a useful handbook 
for the history of the American Episcopal Church in America, as well as a 
possible text for study clubs or even seminaries. 


JoserH P. DonnELLY, S.J., M.A. 


RICHARD CROMWELL, PROTECTOR OF ENGLAND. By Robert W. Ramsey. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Pp. 239. $4.20. 


RoBert Bruce, Kinc or Scots. By Agnes Mure Mackenzie. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Second Edition. Pp. xvi, 379. $3.50. 


Both authors successfully vindicate characters that historians have at times 
maligned ; otherwise there is little similarity in the two books. Mr. Ramsey 
presents a well-ordered mass of authenticated quotations from contemporary 
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correspondence, diaries, and state papers from which emerges the character of 
Richard Cromwell. An ordinary country gentleman and utterly unprepared 
for statecraft, he had no desire for the supreme office of Protector in which he 
found himself at his father’s death. Yet, Mr. Ramsey shows, he was not the 
weakling, the “Queen Dick” of hostile pamphleteers; his brief rule was 
characterized by a certain dignity and sane lack of fanaticism, if not by 
political prudence. True, he could not control the army leaders and the 
Protectorate crumbled in his hands; but “the seeds of decay were in the 
Protectorate before his father’s death’ and Richard was more victim than 
cause of its downfall. 

In a more interesting book, Miss Mackenzie defends a more inspiring 
personality. She shows just how weak the charge of treachery against Bruce 
is by going back to the same sources on which this fabrication of hostile writers 
is supposedly based and proving that there is contained there no valid evidence 
either of his complicity in the death of Wallace or of his presence on the 
English side at Falkirk. But the work is not negative; it is positive in con- 
tent, often virile in presentation. It corrects (especially Sir Herbert Max- 
well) only incidentally to its main purpose of giving accurately the story of 
Scotland’s greatest king. The Scotland of 1286, its road to disaster that 
ended at Falkirk in spite of the valiant Wallace, the futile John Baliol, the 
sacrilegious murder of the Comyn, Bruce’s coronation as king without a 
country, his “miraculous” road to Bannockburn, and the crowning of his 
work with the Treaty of Northampton in 1328—all are capably and inter- 
estingly handled. It is a book that well deserves to be already in its second 
printing; in many respects it compares favorably with the masterpieces of 


Belloc. 
LAvuRENCE P. McHartig, S.J., M.A. 










THE DoMINICAN MissiION FRONTIER OF LOWER CALIFORNIA. By Peveril 
Meigs, 3rd. Berkeley: The University of California Press. Pp. vi, 231. 
$2.50. 


The history of the missionary efforts of the Jesuits under Salvatierra 
and his successors in desolate Lower California culminated in the suppres- 
sion and exile of the Society from the peninsula in 1767. The Franciscans 
continued the work in the following year, and, after building one mission 
to extend the Jesuit chain up the peninsula, made their famous entry into 
Upper California under Junipero Serra and then established their chain to 
the Valley of the Moon. In between the old Jesuit system and the newer 
one of the Franciscans lay a strip of land extending approximately two 
hundred miles down the coast from the present California-Mexico dividing 
line, and comprising the entire upper portion of the peninsula. In this barren 
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and uninspiring field the Dominicans labored from 1773 until 1849, when 
the last of the Dominicans left his mission, the lone remnant of nine founda- 
tions. This Dominican missionary enterprise, though described by Father 
Engelhardt, has remained practically an unnoticed episode of American 
history. 

Peveril Meigs, 3rd, has undertaken an interesting analysis of the land and 
its nine missions from the geographical viewpoint. His volume deals not 
with the characters who lived and moved around the cultivated fields and 
the old buildings, but rather with the physical surroundings in which each 
community was planned and sustained. From the standpoint of the geog- 
rapher this is a most excellent achievement in scholarship. Every item in 
the economy of each mission is accurately recorded in two divisions of the 
work. Part I, “The Conquest of a Frontier,” gives the general background 
and procedure for mission construction, and Part II, “The Developed 
Landscapes,” is a series of detailed studies, one for each mission, two of 
which are entirely new findings made during the five years of the author’s 
field research. Forty-two photographic plates, a great number of fine maps, 
charts, figures, statistical tables, and an agreeable format, aid in making 
this work an outstanding contribution among the many produced by the 
capable Department of Geography of the University of California. x 
Jerome V. Jacossen, S.J., Pu.D. 





THE BATTLEGROUND: SyRIA AND PALESTINE, THE SEEDPLOT OF RELIGION. 
By Hilaire Belloc. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. Pp. 337. $4.00. 


THE ExXpuLsION OF THE JEWS FROM SPAIN. By Valeriu Marcu. Trans- 
lated from the German by Moray Firth. New York: Viking Press. Pp. 
181. $2.25. 


Belloc’s book describes mainly certain salient features of the empires which 
successively dominated over Syria and Palestine from the days of Abraham 
to the Crusades. The political history of the Hebrews is very briefly sketched, 
but the other nationalities of pre-Christian Syria receive scant attention. 
Especially noteworthy is the author’s insistence on the trustworthiness of the 
Old and New Testaments, the unique character of the Hebrew monotheism, 
and the Divinity of Christ. This together with the forcefulness and freshness 
of the presentation constitutes the chief merit of the book which in other 
respects gives us little that is new. Unfortunately the writer lapsed into some 
surprising misstatements on such topics as Aram, Abraham, the Hittites, the 
Philistines, David and the Machabees. Incongruously he admits that the 
Biblical story of Abraham may be warped. These and other minor deficiencies 
will prove annoying to the scholarly reader. 
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In a series of essays Marcu discusses the various causes which made the 
Jews an object of hatred in Spain and led to their expulsion in the reign of 
Ferdinand and Isabella. Among these causes a prominent place is assigned to 
the Marranos, that formidable group of Jews who ostensibly adopted 
Christianity, but secretly adhered to Judaism. The activity of the Spanish 
Inquisition founded to curb these crypto-Jews is described. It is correctly 
represented as primarily a state institution whose excesses were reprobated by 
the Popes. The essential tolerance of the Church towards unbelievers and the 
repeated efforts of the Popes in behalf of the persecuted Jews are duly 
emphasized. The accusation of ritual murder which paved the way for the 
utterly heartless expulsion of the Jews is examined at length. The book is a 
vivid, skilful, and on the whole impartial, portrayal of the tragedy of the 
Spanish Jew, replete with valuable lessons for both Christian and Jew. The 
translator has performed his task so well that no reader will suspect its origin 
from a foreign idiom. 


MIcHAEL J. GRUENTHANER, S.J. 


WituiaM Penn. By C. E. Vulliamy. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Pp. xii, 303. 3.00. 


WILLIAM PENN AND THE DUTCH QUAKER MIGRATION TO PENNSYLVANIA. 
By William I. Hull. Swarthmore, Pa.: Swarthmore College. Pp. xiii, 
445. $4.00. 


“The florid symbolism of medieval Christianity with its pagan vehemence 
of color and pagan violence of doctrine was giving way, in Teutonic Europe, 
to a pure and lofty mysticism, which rose to its highest level in such men as 
Colet, Luther, Erasmus’”—such is typical of Vulliamy’s attitude towards the 
Reformation. But when he begins his history of Penn and the Quakers he 
becomes quite objective and satisfactorily historical. Sympathetic with his 
subject he strives to give a favorable but reasonable interpretation of the 
many incongruities in Penn’s life. And he does this without being unfair to 
those who found themselves opposed to the pioneering Quaker. It is a good 
biography. And, though probably not realized and certainly not intended, the 
author’s picture of religious life in England, of Keith, Penn, Fox, and other 
religious leaders, is a sad commentary on the “lofty mysticism” of Protestantism 
and contradicts with concrete facts the facile generalizations of the intro- 
ductory chapters. 

Doctor Hull’s monograph of Quaker history, the second of ten that are 
projected, is a thoroughgoing study of Penn’s three proselytizing and coloniz- 
ing journeys to the Continent, of the development of Quaker communities in 
Holland and northwestern Germany, and of the emigration of these persecuted 
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groups to Pennsylvania. The author contends, and seems to prove, that the 
original founders of Germantown were not German Mennonites, as has been 
commonly supposed, but Quakers from Holland and from the Dutch-speaking 
Rhenish cities of Krefeld and Krisheim. While the many quotations from 
Penn’s Travails do not make the most interesting reading, yet the work as a 
whole and especially the last half, on the Krefeld pioneers and the trek to 
Pennsylvania, is a real contribution to American Colonial history. 


Laurece P. McHarrtrte, S.J., M.A. 


JOAN OF Arc AND Her Companions. By Jehanne D’Orliac. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company. Pp. 304. $3.00. 


Joan or Arc. By Milton Waldman. Boston: Little, Brown & Company. 
Pp. 338. $3.50. 


Madame D’Orliac here presents the Maid of Orleans and her companions 
in a poetic and dramatic way. The author is, in fact, more poet and 
dramatist than historian. She gives us an interesting, lively book on the 
personages and events which led up to the coronation of Charles VII, with 
somewhat too much emphasis on the feminine and spectacular. “The Com- 
panions” are given too much space and treated in too great detail: especially 
Yolanda, for whom the author shows “an admiration which touches on 
fanaticism.” Saint Joan of Arc seems rather to be a political tool in her 
hands than a divine instrument in the hands of God. 

“Until inquiry and proof have brought such things as Joan’s visions within 
the laws of physical cause and effect, we shall find it impossible to believe 
that she really spoke with, saw, touched and smelt saints out of Paradise as 
she claimed.” This sentence on page twenty-two of Mr. Waldman’s book 
indicates quite well the general ring of his work. The supernatural interven- 
tion of God in the world is conceived as impossible; sacred things are spoken 
of irreverently, if not scofingly. The cult of saints is misrepresented, the 
Church is identified with some of her unworthy members: the usual errors 
arising from slovenly thinking and shallow criticism. It is difficult to see how 
one can cut out from the life of a saint everything supernatural and then hope 
to present her as “real.” 

Both of these books are interestingly and cleverly written. Both of them, 
too, but especially Mr. Waldman’s, are anti-supernatural. A very few words 
from the Acts of Beatification of the sainted peasant Maid present a much 
truer biography. “Her whole life seemed a prodigy. . . . God endowed the 
poor peasant girl, who could not even write, with wisdom, knowledge, skill in 
military affairs and even the science of hidden and divine things.” 


C. A. Hersst, S.J. 
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ITALY IN THE MAKING, 1846-1848. by G. F.-H. and J. Berkeley. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. 374. $6.00. 


GARIBALDI, THE MAN AND THE Nation. By Paul Frischauer. New 
York: Kendall & Sharp. Pp. 365. $3.50. 


The present book by the Berkeleys is the second volume of their projected 
history of Italian unification. It centers in Rome during the first two years 
of the Pontificate of Pius 1X, that Rome which was the focus of Italian 
national aspirations during that period. With a sympathy, fairness and 
insight that is worthy of all praise, the authors present the forces, so often 
conflicting, that were forging the modern nation of Italy. Especially note- 
worthy is the authors’ understanding of the difficult position of Pius 1X, the 
hero of the present volume, who has “never received the credit due to him 
for his splendid effort during his first two years.” The attempts of the anti- 
Papal and hostile Liberals to make use of the popularity of the new Pope in 
furthering their own schemes and aggravating his difficulties are an almost 
perfect example of the working out of a “United Front.” The second work 
under review is more successful in giving a portrait of the man Garibaldi 
than in showing an intimate knowledge of the nation which he helped found. 
The author’s full sympathy with his hero is in evidence throughout, as is his 
willingness to accept anecdote and propaganda as historical fact. The result 
is a biography that is not without merit, with an almost photographic 
abundance of details. The background, however, must be filled in with 
knowledge from some book like the one first discussed, before we have a 


complete and unbiased picture of Garibaldi’s place in the making of Italy. 
EpmMuND F. Burke, S.J., M.A. 
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